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SEVEN DAYS presents 


GOLDEN 

Sale 




Head downtown THIS THURSDAY- . 
SUNDAY (April 2-5) and shop at the • 
participating locations below. 


Check out fresh 
SPRING INVENTORY! 


Crack open a 
GOLDEN EGG to find 





APRIL 2-5 




I want a 
SALE and 
I want it 
now! 


Don’t 

forget... 

Enjoy 2 hours of 
free parking at 
both downtown 
municipal garages 
(MACY'S AND 
COLLEGE STREET) 


Breah out 
of your shell 
with spring 
shopping in 
downtown 
Burlington! 


i 





PEALS, 

PISCOUNTS AND 

Surprises! 



OPEN AN EGG FOR 

AMAZING OFFERS... 

■ 10% to 50% off discounts 

■ Gift card giveaways 

and MUCH MORE! 


\ 


Shake off 
the winter 
blues with 
new: 

SUNDRESSES, SHADES, 
SANDALS, ACCESSORIES, 
KITCHENWARE, GUITARS, 
GIFTS, JEANS, JEWELRY, 
PATIO FURNITURE 
AND MORE! 


i 



Advance Music Center 

75 Maple Street 
advancemusicvt.com 
863-8652 


Bennington Potters North 

127 College Street 
benningtonpotters.com 
863-2221 


danform 

Danform Shoes 

2 Church Street 
danformshoesvt.com 


dear^/lucy. 


Dear Lucy 

38 Church Street 
dearlucy.com 
862-5126 


Ecco Clothes 

81 Church Street 
eccoclothesboutique.cc 
860-2220 


Eyes of the World 

168 Battery Street 
eyesoftheworldvt.com 
651-0880 



The Green Life 

151 Cherry Street 
thegreen I ifevt.com 
881-0633 



Jess Boutique 

98 Church Street 
jessboutique.com 
660-4004 


Kiss the Cook 

72 Church Street 
kissthecook.net 
863-4226 


Marilyn's 
115 College Street 
658-4050 


The 

Optical 

Center 


The Optical Center 

107 Church Street 
opticalcentervt.com 
658-4683 


whim 


Whim Boutique 

62 Church Street 
whimboutique.com 
658-6496 







THURSDAY APRIL 
2ND-SUNDAY 
APRIL 5TH 


SAVE UP TO 


ON YOUR 
PURCHASE 


1 1 802.860.2220 


85 Main St, Burlington | skirack. 


GOLDEN 




Ecco Clothes 1 81 Church Street | Burlington, VT | eccoclothesboutlque.c 


BIKE SALE 


In Memoriam 

We deeply mourn the untimely passing of 

J. Michael Baker III 

1968-2015 

Son, Brother, Father, Friend, Cousin & Colleague. 
He will be greatly missed by all his friends at 
Otter Creek Brewing. 

Requiescat in pace 


Giowler Hits 
of our house 
brewed 
beers 
are now 
available! 

Stop by for 
a beer and 
a bite today. 

Sjjj Brewery opens al 1 1 :30AM everyday for lunch - stqiper 

23 South Mam Street, Waterbuiy, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


SAVE up to $500 


ROAD BIKE TIRES. 
BUY ONE GET ONE. 


Begins APRIL 1 










HOW LUCKY 

WE ARE TO HAVE 

YOU ALL! 

Our Amazing Staff 

Our Hardworking Farmers & Food Purveyors 
Our Special Family of Customers 


Thank you for all contributing to our being named the 
Burlington Business Association’s Business of the Year\ 

AMERICAN ™ 

FLATBREAD LiittflMta s 





COME GET 

YOUR CM 

ON!! 


01 metroRGCK fMSfflK' ' Essex ' w 

WWW. metrorock.com 


facing 

facts 

POLAR PLUNGE 


NOT MAKING IT UP 


& 

STALK SHOCK 


I Mt LMtS I 

m mm 


RECORD COLD KILLS CHAMP 

L ake Champlain has been fully frozen over since February. Even for a sea monster, that's a 
heckuva long time to hold your breath. Somehow, Vermont's most elusive aquatic creature 
missed the memo about the open ferry channel between Grand Isle and Cumberland Head. 

An ice fisherman found the big guy belly up under Malletts Bay. Sushi anyone? 

It's not every year Seven Days comes out on April Fools' Day — the last time our publication 
date fell on April 1 was 2009, and it won't happen again until 2020. In honor of the occasion, 
we decided to throw accuracy to the wind. Here are a few more made-up headlines that got us 
chuckling. 


WANT TO SEE SOME REAL NEWS HEADLINES? 

Visit sevendaysvt.com. We'll have some more 
fake ones there, too, on our Off Message blog, 
where you can suggest a few of your own. 





FREE 

INTERIOR DESIGN 
SERVICES 

UNIQUE 

FURNTURE, FABRICS 
AND FINISHES 

LOCAL 

OWNERSHIP FOR 
OVER 37 YEARS 


BRING IN THIS AD 
THROUGH SATURDAY 4/4 
AND RECEIVE 

20% OFF 

YOUR PURCHASE 

* CLOSED EASTER SUNDAY 


ETHAN 

ALLEN 

2735 SHELBURNE ROAD 
SHELBURNE, VT 05482 

802-985-8028 

OPEN M-SA; 10-5; SU12-4 


SEVEN DAYS 





feed back 


THE REAL WORLD: VICTORY 

[Re “Threats, Lawsuits and Dead 
Animals," March 18]: As I was reading 
about the town of Victory in Seven Days, 
I couldn’t help but think that eventually 
some investigation will lead to the dis- 
covery of who is responsible for all the 
alleged misdeeds in town, and that any 
individuals responsible will be brought to 
justice. And we’d all get to read about it in 
a subsequent article. 

Then it occurred to me: That is the last 
thing that should happen. Instead, build 
a fence around the place so that nobody 
can escape, and then bring in the movie 
cameras and make a reality TV show. The 
revenue produced would pay all the repa- 
rations and penalties, and the whole town 
would get rich. 

Or, more likely, with all that money 
flowing around town, they’ll have a new 
order of magnitude of resources to fight 
over, and the entire kerfuffle will escalate 
to the next level, to a self-perpetuating and 
self-sustaining orgy of orneriness. 

You can't make stuff like this up, and 
this is, indeed, the genuine article — all- 
natural, 100 percent organic and sustain- 
able, pure Vermont vilification, venom and 
vitriol. Package it, sell it and tax it — just 
like craft beer, maple syrup, artisan cheese 
and spring water! 

Steven Farnham 

PLAINFIELD 


GONE FISHING 

It has been a while since I bitched and 
moaned about something — say, about 15 
minutes — so I would like to make a com- 
ment concerning last week’s Fair Game 
[“Date Certain,” March 25], in which 
Paul Heintz commented on the danger 
of crossing the Speaker of the House. He 
wrote, “If you cross the speaker on a vote 
like this, pack your bags for legislative 
Siberia. Otherwise known as the House 
Fish and Wildlife Committee." 

If I were a legislator, I would prob- 
ably be permanently appointed to fish 
and wildlife, as I would always cross 
the speaker. And it would not be a bad 
appointment, as I could spend the time 
lobbying for the elimination of the fake 
deer entrapment method used by game 
wardens to incite irresponsible use of 
firearms by stupid individuals — a safety 
issue for all. 

Bottom line: Retire fake deer from 
the fish and game budget and encourage 
proper use of firearms and not improper 
use by entrapment. Fish and wildlife is 
not all bad in Vermont. 

Dale Til lotson 

BURLINGTON 


SENATOR SAY SORRY 

[Re Off Message: “By Lopsided Vote, 
Vermont Senate Approves New Gun 
Regulations,” March 25]: Sen. John 
Rodgers (D-Essex/Orleans) owes a 


TIM NEWCOMB 




WEEK IN REVIEW 


majority of Vermonters a public apol- 
ogy. I am insulted and infuriated 
at his comments during gun legisla- 
tion debates in which he said people 
“who moved to Vermont because they 
liked the culture are welcome. Others, 
who have stated that they want to 
change our culture here, may want to 
seek another place that has a culture 
that they like." 

How dare he say I should leave the 
state because I do not agree with his view 
of Vermont culture? I was not aware that 
we had a culture czar in Vermont who 
determined what is and is not “Vermont 
culture." I live here, pay my taxes and 
I do not sit in the back of the bus. My 
opinion and views are as valid as anyone 

Sen. Rodgers owes me, and all 
Vermonters who support gun safety, a 
public apology. He is representing a vocal 
minority of anti-gun safety activists. 
Seventy-seven percent of Vermonters 
— a majority — favor extending back- 
ground checks to all gun sales, which is 
not even being considered by the current 
legislation. 

Barbara Feiitti 

HUNTINGTON 


BCA SUPPORTS ARTISTS 

In “Big Heavy World Director 
Challenges Burlington City Arts" 
[March 11], I found myself confused 
by James Lockridge’s assertion that “A 
spirit of inclusion and collaboration has 
been missing from the city's arts mis- 
sions." As someone who has been active 
in the Burlington arts community for 
nearly 40 years, I have watched the BCA 
grow and expand to be an organization 
that takes its responsibilities seriously 
and has repeatedly attempted to be sup- 
portive of all art forms. 

The BCA not only financially sup- 
ports and assists programs that serve 
an expanding Burlington community, 
it acts as a remarkable umbrella or- 
ganization for new art projects. This 
was the case with the Architecture + 
Design Film Series, of which I was a 
founding member. BCA enthusiastically 
embraced this project and provided re- 
markable support — physically, techni- 
cally and creatively. 

BCA programming itself is broad 
and attempts to reach all types — pre- 
school though elderly, teens and new 
Americans — and branches out into all 
areas of the city. Not every community 
member is served, but I have observed 
BCA proactively stepping into new 
undertakings throughout the city and 
keeping an eager ear open for ideas and 
possibilities. The BCA does have open 


meetings. Jim Lockridge and I attended 
a recent one. I spoke and felt “heard." I 
am hoping he did, also. 

Lynda McIntyre 

SHELBURNE 


LISTEN TO LOCKRIDGE 

Your coverage of James Lockridge’s work 
to improve the transparency and breadth 
of Burlington’s arts administration was 
disturbing [“Big Heavy World Director 
Challenges Burlington City Arts," March 
11]. From the first sentence you sug- 
gested that artists who had received 
money from Burlington City Arts would 
probably have no criticisms of the arts 
organization, as if individual personal 
profit could buy artists to ignore possible 
problems with arts governance. 

Further, you presented BCA, an office 
partially funded by Burlington taxpay- 
ers, as virtually above criticism — a 
dangerous precedent. Citizens should 
be thanked, not ridiculed (Is Lockridge 
obsessive? Why not passionate?) for 
making sure that city departments follow 
public-meeting rules. 

Most discouraging was your rep- 
resentation of a BCA still unwilling to 
welcome board members from the local 
artist community, whether by incorpo- 
rating them into their current board or 
establishing a better election process. As 
for BCA’s listening tour and involvement 
in planBTV South End, I am afraid that 
many South End artists — even ones who 
got grants — do not feel that BCA has been 
working in the interest of preserving the 
arts district from the threat of a change 
to residential zoning and its inevitable 
accompanying rise in rents. I hope that 
your reportage is incorrect, and that BCA 
and the rest of city government is really 
beginning to listen to Lockridge and a 
growing group of supporters advocating 
for reform. 

Genese Grill 

BURLINGTON 




DEALS (STEALS) 

OF THE WEEK: 

Manischewitz Matzo & Cake Meal 
1 for $.75 ,2 for $1.25! 

Kosher Dark Chocolate 
Matzoh $.99 each! 

OVER A DOZEN + 
KOSHER WINES 

For ftssover! 

DON’T FORGET YOUR 
EASTER WINES! 

Gavilan by Chalone 2013 Knot Noir, 
$12.99. Rich and balanced. Ripe fruit 
yet never overblown. 

Ontanon Vetiver Rioja Rosado. 
$42) 0! ! ! Rose your way into this 
reluctant Spring. Perfect Tempranillo 
fruit with a lightness to compliment 
all its table mates. 

Scharffenberger Brut Excellence, 
$14.99. WE LOVE SPARKLING WINE! 
Plenty of Knot Noir in this traditional 
Champagne blend. 

iL 


( Cheese trader s 

WINE SELLERS 


802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


“UNCLE” 

SAM’S 

TAX’ BONUS 







Outdoor Gear Exchan 

Bike Kickoff Sale 


Every 2014 bike is on sale 
and for this weekend, 
marked down even further 


" l © Fix 8 

iri y $ 399.99 


All climbing gear from these top brands 


SPRING CLIMBING GEAR SALE^ 


WILD 

COUNTRY 


The Residence Lecture Series H 

The Residence Lecture Series brings leaders from the University of Vermont College of Nursing and Health 
Sciences to address issues at the forefront of health care today. 


Demystifying the Results: Howto Read and Interpret Lab Tests 


PAULA DEMING The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 

PH.D., MT p.m.-i:oo p.m. 

University of Vermont Medical 
Laboratory Science Program, 

Associate Professor & Program Director 


Tues. 


Dr. Paula Deming, a native Vermonter, earned her BS MS and PhD at the University 
of Vermont. As an Associate Professor and Program Director her areas of research in- 
clude the understanding of the molecular mechanisms of human health and disease. 


Slip Past that Fall: Strategies You Can Start Today 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, VT 054823 • 802-923-2513 • residenceshelburnebay.com 


NANCY CELL The Residence at Shelburne Bay Great Room 

PH.D., MPH, PT 12:00 p.m.-i:oo p.m. 

University of Vermont Dr. Nancy Cell received her BS from Northwestern University and MS from the Uni- 
Department of Rehabilitation versity of Michigan and PhD from Auburn University in Alabama. After two years ili a 

and Movement, Assistant Professor research fellowship in Seattle, WA with a focus on "Women and Healthy Aging” she ; 
joined the University of Vermont in the Fall of 2014. 
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ALL IN FOR SPRING? 

LET YOUR ADVENTURE BEGIN! 




The North Face 

Lifestyle Store 

90 Church St., Burlington 
www.KLMountainshop.con 


The North Face 

Summit Store 

210 College St., Burlington 

877 - 284-3270 



GOODBYE SNOW SALE 

SAVE,; GO 






(All In addition to our 
regular brunch menu!) 


Burlington | 


54-0505 | SouthEndKitchenVT.com 


Crab Eggs Benedict, 

Hot Cross Bun French Toast 
Mimosas & more! 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


CREATING HEALTHY PLACES FOR PEOPLE TO 

sawr Burlington ymca Unique event and performance 
space available for daily rental 
Call Melinda Moulton 
the W 802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 


A 

v Lake Champlain 

CHOCOLATES* 

BunnySelfie 


MOVIES AT 
MAIN STREET LANDING 

THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET * BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 







SAI UK DAY 4 

RED HOT 


WEDNESDAY 8 

Elements of Design 


WEDNESDAY 8 

Adventures in Agriculture 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 


F S§llow 

VERMONT CRAFT GALLERY 


APRIL EXHIBIT 

Function, Fire and Fun 



OPENING RECEPTION 

Thursday, April 2ND 5 . 8 pm al ihe Gallery 


WWW.FROGHOLLOW.ORG 


85 Church St. Burlington VI 802-863 6458 



All the lines 
you love... 

Bobbi Brown 
Trish McEvoy 
Laura Mercier 
SkinCeuticals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 
bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
...and many morel! 



Mirror Mirr®r 


Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally 4>wned - Locally Operated 



Big Fish 


B ill sorrell couldn't keep a smirk 
off his face last Wednesday as he 
outlined the evidence against his 
new public enemy No. L 
Standing before the television cameras 
in his Montpelier office, the Democratic at- 
torney general looked like he'd just reeled 
in the biggest fish of his career. 

In the past five months, he said with 
pride, "an awful lot of people” in the AG’s 
office have performed "many, many hours 
of work on this matter.” 

So who was the menacing criminal 
Sorrell was pledging to bring to justice? 

dean corren, a 59-year-old inventor and 
ex-legislator, who ran for lieutenant gov- 
ernor last fall as a Progressive/Democrat, 
only to be walloped by Republican incum- 
bent PHIL SCOTT. 

Corren's crime? Asking the Vermont 
Democratic Party to send an email to sup- 
porters — valued at just $255 — touting his 
strengths and inviting them to a series of 

Sorrell’s proposed punishment? $72,000. 
Yeah, you read that right. 

In one fell swoop, Sorrell threatened 
to wipe out Corren’s life savings for the 
simple crime of misinterpreting Vermont’s 
opaque campaign finance laws. Or, more 
accurately, for the party’s crime of misin- 
terpreting the law. 

"This is really just a witch hunt by 
the attorney general," says john franco, 
Corren's attorney. “Billy Sorrell wants to 
send Dean Corren to the gallows.” 

In so doing, Sorrell may have signed a 
death warrant on Vermont’s public elec- 
tion financing system, which was designed 
to free politicians from the corrupting 
influence of campaign contributions. 
After all, what candidates would avail 
themselves of such a system in the face of 
consequences so dire? 

‘This is like one of those draconian, 
three-strikes-and-you’re-out policies," says 
Vermont Public Interest Research Group 
executive director paul burns, who advo- 
cates for public financing. “Except that 
Corren didn’t even get the benefit of the 
first two strikes." 

Sorrell didn’t seem to grasp the irony 
last Wednesday that in his overzealous en- 
forcement of Corren’s alleged infraction, 
he was going after one of the few statewide 
candidates who didn't spend the last elec- 
tion cycle begging for cash from corporate 
or union interests. 

The same can't be said of Sorrell him- 
self, who raises most of his campaign con- 
tributions from national attorneys seeking 
to do business with his office. Indeed, 
Sorrell owes his very political career to a 
super PAC — funded by those same special 


interests — that bought $200,000 worth 
of TV ads in the closing weeks of his 2012 
race against Chittenden County State's 
Attorney t.j. donovan. 

When Republicans called for an inves- 
tigation into allegations that he illegally 
coordinated with the PAC through former 
governor howaro dean, Sorrell punted. 

Why? 

"Because I knew the facts, and it didn't 
happen," he says. 

brady toensing, a Republican attorney 
who has gone toe-to-toe with Sorrell on 
campaign finance matters, doesn’t think 
much of that explanation. 

“General Sorrell acts with the shame- 
less confidence and hypocrisy of an epau- 
let-wearing, third-world despot because 
he is effectively immune from any inquiry, 
especially the sort to which he subjects 
other Vermont candidates,” Toensing says. 

BILLY SORRELL WANTS ID 
SEND DEAN CORREN 
TO IHE GALLOWS 

JOHN FRANCO 

The facts underpinning Sorrell’s case 
against Corren are not in dispute. 

Soon after the Burlington Prog jumped 
into the LG race last spring, he became 
the first candidate in a decade to qualify 
for public financing. It wasn't easy. In just 
one month, Corren raised $19,283 in small 
contributions from 862 Vermonters. That 
earned him another $181,000 in public 
money to spend on his campaign. 

“The public financing system that we 
have in Vermont presents huge benefits 
to candidates who want to take advantage 
of that,” Sorrell said last week. “But along 
with those benefits are the responsibilities 
or obligations to play by the rules that the 
legislature sets." 

Those rules are pretty strict. After 
qualifying for public financing, candidates 
are barred from accepting donations — in 
cash or in-kind — in excess of $50. Those 
who do, the statute says, must immediately 
return any of their public dollars not yet 
spent at the time of the infraction. 

After Corren won the Democratic nom- 
ination last August, he and his campaign 
sought a legal path for the party to support 
his candidacy. Throughout the fall, accord- 
ing to emails included in a court filing, 
Corren campaign manager megan brook 
and Vermont Democratic Party executive 
director julia barnes exchanged ideas 
about how to do so in compliance with 
their attorneys’ recommendations. 


POLITICS 


On October 24, just 11 days before the 
election, the party finally sent a mass email 
under the name of chair dottie deans to its 
list of 16,000 Vermonters. Employing some 
language suggested by the Corren cam- 
paign, Deans explained why she supported 
the candidate and called on her fellow 
Dems to attend one of four rallies featuring 
nearly two dozen candidates. 

The party reasoned that the email 
did not count as a contribution because 
Vermont law exempts “costs paid for by a 
political party in connection with a cam- 
paign event at which three or more candi- 
dates are present.” 

Three days after the email went out, a 
Dorset Republican named ralph coun for- 
warded it to Sorrell’s office, questioning its 
legality. Colin says he “got a tip" about the 
email from someone “indirectly" affiliated 
with the Scott campaign. 

After a five-month investigation, Sorrell 
filed suit last week in Vermont Superior 
Court alleging that Corren “solicited and 
accepted" the email illegally — and failed 
to report it. He called for Corren to return 
the $52,000 in public funds he hadn’t yet 
spent when the email was sent and pay 
another $20,000 in fines. 

The party, which was also investigated, 
reached a settlement with Sorrell and 
agreed to pay a $10,000 fine. 

Asked last Wednesday why he threw the 
book at a guy whose campaign appeared to 
be acting in good faith, Sorrell put it simply: 
“If you’re going to take the benefit, there 
are downsides: You have to play by the 
rules. And if you’re not going to play by the 
rules, the penalties are significant." 

But the Vermont Democratic Party 
wasn't the only one coordinating campaign 
activities with Corren. 

Last September, Sorrell himself head- 
lined a press conference with Corren 
outside McCaffrey’s Sunoco in Burlington. 
The two candidates railed against 
Chittenden County’s unusually high gas 
prices and called on the legislature to ad- 
dress the matter. 

A few days before the campaign event, 
according to emails obtained by Seven 
Days, Corren sent Sorrell draft copies of 
charts he planned to print for the occa- 
sion. Sorrell responded via his state email 
account that he would follow up directly 
with a Corren campaign worker. 

Sorrell never reported the costs of the 
printed materials in subsequent campaign 
finance filings, even though they presum- 
ably benefited his reelection bid just as 
much as Corren’s. By the AG’s own logic, 
shouldn’t such expenditures count as an 
in-kind contribution from Corren to Sorrell? 

Not so, the AG says, because the press 







= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


conference — held two months before an 
election — wasn’t really a campaign event. 

“I appeared with Dean Corren at an 
event during the campaign. It wasn’t a 
vote-for-Dean-Corren [event],” Sorrell 
says. “It was no more campaign-style — or, 
no less for me than for him.” 

Exactly. 

Far more worrisome is Sorrell’s appar- 
ent comfort with the transactional nature 
of political fundraising, which he alluded 
to at last Wednesday’s press conference 
even as he chastised Corren. 

“Over §180,000 of taxpayer money 
used to support your candidacy is a huge 
benefit to the candidate who doesn't have 
to spend the time and have the IOUs, if 
you will, real or perceived to be there, to 
those who would otherwise contribute 
that §180,000,” he said. 

Wait, what? 

Asked if that meant he felt he owed 
his donors favors, Sorrell said, “Nothing 
illegal, but somebody gives me §1,000 or 
§2,000 

He interrupted himself, perhaps think- 
ing better of the direction he was going. 

“I mean, I return virtually all phone 
calls, but I certainly appreciate those who 
support my campaigns,” he said. 

Sorrell’s biggest supporters are a group 
of attorneys who pony up tens of thousands 
of dollars annually to the Democratic 
Attorneys General Association for the 
privilege of schmoozing with the nation’s 
AGs. Roughly four times a year, Sorrell says, 
DAGA flies him — all expenses paid — to 
weekend conferences during which mem- 
bers have the opportunity to network with 
AGs and to write them campaign checks. 

“I don’t always make all of the events, 
but I try to attend,” Sorrell says. 

According to a series of exposes pub- 
lished last year by the New York Times, 
DAGA conferences play host to “routine 
lobbying and deal-making” between AGs 
and attorneys hoping to sign them on to 
multistate lawsuits. 

“Attorneys general are now the object of 
aggressive pursuit by lobbyists and lawyers 
who use campaign contributions, personal 
appeals at lavish corporate-sponsored con- 
ferences and other means to push them to 
drop investigations, change policies, negoti- 
ate favorable setdements or pressure federal 
regulators," the Times' eric upton wrote. 

Among the biggest players in Lipton’s 
stories is the firm Dickstein Shapiro, 
which has represented AT&T, 5-Hour 
Energy and other companies that have 
been sued by the state of Vermont. During 
a fundraiser Sorrell hosted at an Orlando 
DAGA meeting in January 2014, four 
Dickstein attorneys donated a total of 
§2,000 to Sorrell. The firm itself has pre- 
viously donated thousands to him directly. 

Sorrell says he considers some mem- 
bers of the firm to be “personal friends.” 
One, he says, is traveling to Vermont this 
week to meet with him about potential 
nutritional supplement litigation. 


Why would Dickstein donate to Sorrell 
and his colleagues? 

“I think they want to maintain personal 
relationships so we will take a phone call 
or whatever," Sorrell explains. “And so 
they can say to their clients, ‘Listen, we 
know Attorney General Jones or Sorrell 
or whatever. We think we can arrange a 
meeting to have your feelings be heard.’” 

Among Sorrell's other supporters are 
Patricia Madrid, a former New Mexico 
attorney general, and her husband mike 

MESSINA. 

At a DAGA fundraising event in 
December 2013, Sorrell says, the pair 
spoke with him about litigation that their 
client, the Texas law firm Baron & Budd, 
hoped Vermont would file against gasoline 
refiners over the use of the polluting addi- 
tive MTBE. 

“I think what came up is they were 
involved in MTBE litigation and they 
would like to talk to us about the possibil- 
ity of Vermont filing suit,” Sorrell recalls. 
“Would we take a meeting to discuss this 
matter or something like that?” 

At the same fundraiser, Baron & Budd 
attorneys donated §8,000 to Sorrell’s re- 
election campaign, while Messina pitched 
in another §1,000. 

The next month, Madrid and Messina 
came to Vermont to talk about the poten- 
tial suit, as Lipton first reported. After 
looking into the idea and clearing it with 
the state Department of Environmental 
Conservation, Sorrell recalls, '“We said, 
‘OK. We would. Good idea.'” 

Sorrell’s staff recommended enlisting 
Baron & Budd and two other law firms to 
litigate the case, he says, and the AG ap- 
proved the choice. If Vermont prevailed, 
those firms would share in the largesse. 

Sorrell says the arrangement is per- 
fectly ethical because “the two other 
firms didn't offer me a dime, and they 
have the same contract as the Baron & 
Budd folks.” 

The AG bristles at the notion that he 
does the bidding of his campaign donors. 

“Bottom line: I’m not for sale,” he says. 
“They know that. If there was ever any 
suggestion that I should do something in a 
case or not do something in a case because 
of campaign contributions, that would be 
the end of that conversation.” 

Of course, it’s unlikely anyone will ever 
investigate whether that’s true. After all, 
Sorrell brushed off Republican entreat- 
ies to get to the bottom of that $200,000 
super PAC expenditure he benefited from 
in 2012 — an expenditure, it should be 
noted, made by DAGA itself. 

“I’m mindful of not wasting money,” 
he says of his decision not to investigate 
himself. “With great power comes great 
responsibility, and I’m mindful of the 
weight of the government and when you 
commence an investigation, put people 
under that kind of microscope, you should 
have some reasonable basis to do so.” 

Tell that to Dean Corren. © 
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How a Small-Town Detective 
Works a Big-Time Case 


space in Manhattan, including One World 
Trade Center. 

Detective Bowdish grew up just over 
the hill from Middlebury in Weybridge, 
population 833, on her family’s dairy 
farm — which is where she lives today. 
As a youngster, she pitched in as needed. 
“Getting up at 4:30 and milking cows, I 
have done that," Bowdish said. She and 
her sister also designed and ran a seasonal 
corn maze business for four years. 

Did life on a farm prepare her for law 
enforcement? Bowdish has learned from 
experience that cows have a way of get- 
ting in trouble at inconvenient times. “As 
anyone in Vermont knows, the cows get 
out after dark," Bowdish said. “That’s 
always a fun occasion.” 

Bowdish attended Middlebury Union 
High School, where she played soccer and 
lacrosse and competed on the nordic ski 
team. After graduating in 1991, she went to 


Colby-Sawyer College in New Hampshire 
to study exercise science. She earned her 
degree in 1995 and wanted to explore the 
big world outside Vermont. First stop: 
New York City, where she worked as an 
athletic trainer and juggled several other 
jobs to pay the rent. After four years, 
Bowdish decided to adventure westward 
to Arizona. The market for athletic train- 
ers was saturated, she said, so after seeing 
a help-wanted ad, she decided to apply for 
work as a prison guard. 

She landed a position in a state prison, 
where she guarded both men and women. 
The pay was good. Bowdish remembers a 
steel door clicking shut behind her as she 
passed through security her first day. The 
sound was “very sort of shocking. It was, 
OK, this is what I’m doing,” she said. 

The inmates, she learned, “are just 
people, too,” with their own stories. She 
tried to see their humanity. “One of the 


I t’s not every day that the Middlebury 
Police Department gets calls from the 
BBC, People magazine and the New 
York Times. And until last week, de- 
tective Kris Bowdish had never run a press 
conference, let alone one with a full-house 
crowd of local and national media. 

The small-town police investigator, 
who plays ice hockey and occasionally 
helps her dairy-farmer father chase down 
stray cows, calmly faced the cameras. She 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


addressed a bizarre question that had sur- 
faced in a troubling case: Did millionaire 
murder suspect Robert Durst, the subject 
of a recent documentary that aired on 
HBO, have anything to do with the 1971 
disappearance of 18-year-old Middlebury 
College student Lynne Schulze? 

The day before the press conference, 
Middlebury Police Chief Tom Hanley had 
issued a surprising statement that revealed 
the department was investigating a pos- 
sible link between Durst and the perplex- 
ing Schulze case. 

“The Jinx: The Life and Deaths of 
Robert Durst” portrayed its subject, the 
eccentric member of a prominent New 
York City real estate family, as a man who 
has repeatedly gotten away with murder 
— allegations his lawyers deny. It focused 
z on the disappearance of his wife and the 
H killings of two people he knew, 
g; The film mentions that Durst briefly 
S lived in Vermont and ran a health food 

2 store. All Good Things, now converted 
S into an apartment house, was on Court 

Street in Middlebury. Schulze shopped 
there on the day she went missing. The last 
■2 time anyone can place the teenager from 
8 Simsbury, Conn., she was standing across 
o the street from the store, possibly waiting 
j? for a bus, eating dried prunes. 

° The intersection between Schulze 
° and Durst could turn out to be nothing 
more than coincidence. Or it could help 
w solve what police have classified as a 
5 case of a missing person, with foul play 
z suspected. 

3 It’s up to Bowdish to find the truth 
about Schulze — and Durst. 

“We wouldn't be doing our job if we 
didn’t look into him,” Bowdish said. 

JJj The Vermont sleuth and her subject 
£ come from very different backgrounds. 
§ Durst grew up in moneyed circles. His 
< family’s real estate business, the Durst 
g Organization, was founded in 1915 and 
2 today owns 13 million square feet of office 


things I say a lot is, ‘Even good people 
make bad choices,”' Bowdish said. 

Bowdish decided it would be more in- 
teresting to work as a police investigator. 
Her determination and background as a 
trainer and youth athlete helped her make 
it through Arizona’s police academy. 

The physical tests included carrying 
a 165-pound dummy in a mock rescue. 
Bowdish, who weighs 120 pounds, suc- 
ceeded. “It really came down to determi- 
nation and technique,” said Bowdish, who 
was able to get under the dummy and drag 
it. “There were plenty of women who just 
could not pass that." 

Her first police job was in Avondale, 
Ariz., outside of Phoenix. 

People who call the police often expect 
a six-foot-tall man to get out of the patrol 
car, she said. “You get a call and there’s a 
person there that says, Is there someone 
coming to help you?’ And it’s, “No, you got 
me. I’m here to help.’” 

She worked on a variety of cases, in- 
cluding homicides, and learned early on 
that some people aren't used to seeing a 
woman in a police uniform. “I can’t tell 
you the number of times that a person 
I’ve never met before, ever, is calling me 
‘sweetie’ or ‘honey,’” Bowdish said. 

Bowdish returned to Vermont in 2005 
to be closer to family so she could watch her 
nieces and nephews grow up. She worked 
on the family farm for several years, trying 
to decide whether to pursue agriculture 
or go back to policing. She decided on the 
latter and joined the Middlebury depart- 
ment in 2009. 

She’s since investigated embezzle- 
ments, sexual assaults, crimes against 
children and run-of-the-mill pharmacy 

When someone dies in a traffic acci- 
dent, Bowdish informs the person’s family. 
That’s difficult, Bowdish said: “I can't 
make these things go away that have hap- 
pened, but I can try to make the interaction 
that I have with these people the best that 

Bowdish was assigned to the Schulze 
case in 2012. “It took me a long time to 
familiarize myself with the case,” Bowdish 
said. “It’s a very thick file.” 

That was the year the department 
received a tip from someone saying that 
Durst had owned a store in town when 
Schulze went missing, Bowdish said. She 
refused to say who the tipster was, only 
that the person was not connected with 
the making of “The Jinx,” which was 
under way at that time. 

Its director, Andrew Jarecki, knows the 
Durst stoiy well. He made a fictionalized 
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movie based on the marriage of Robert 
Durst and his wife, Kathleen, who went 
missing in 1982. The film, starring Ryan 
Gosling and Kirsten Dunst, came out in 
2010. Its title, All Good Things, takes its 
name from the health food store Robert 
Durst operated in Middlebury. 

The movie briefly shows Gosling and 
Dunst living the young hippie back-to- 
the-land life in Vermont before returning 
to New York — just as Durst and his wife 
did in real life. 

Efforts to reach Jarecki for this story 
were unsuccessful. He did not respond 
to a request for comment, nor did his 
brother, Eugene Jarecki, a filmmaker and 
cofounder of the Big Picture Theater & 
Cafe in Waitsfield. 

In an interview with Seven Days , 
Bowdish stayed m 


they have some evidence, come with it," he 
added. 

At the press conference last week, 
Police Chief Hanley politely greeted 
reporters and in short order introduced 
Bowdish, the sole detective and only 
woman on his small force, so she could 
run the show. 

Bowdish walked through the timeline 
of events leading to Schulze’s disappear- 
ance and stayed cool and collected as 
the cameras rolled and reporters lobbed 
questions. A 42-year-old with a cap of 
short dark hair, she acknowledged no 
physical evidence links Durst to Schulze’s 
disappearance. 

Durst faces first-degree murder 
charges in the killing of friend and confi- 

dant Susan Berman in California. He was 

n many details of charged previously with the murder of 


his elderly Texas neighbor, Morris Black, 
and later acquitted. Durst 
maintained that Black’s 
> up shooting was in self- 

y Mr defense and that ensuing 

panic caused him to chop 
Black up and throw the 


U S A VERY 
THICK EllE. 

MIDDLEBURY 
DETECTIVE 
KRIS BOWDISH 


the investigation, includ- 
ing whether Schulze 
might have known Robert 
or Kathleen Durst. She 
wouldn’t reveal where 
exactly Durst lived in 
Vermont, although 
she did say that police 
searched the property last 
year. Bowdish would not 
comment on the results. 

Durst lived in Ripton, 

Paula Israel, co-owner 
of Wild Mountain 
Thyme clothing store 
in Middlebury, told the 
Rutland Herald. 

Hilda Billings, 94, 
was postmaster for the 
tiny town in the 1970s 
and has no recollection 
of Durst. Quite a few people in town 
rented out camps or cottages to summer 
people from New Jersey and New York, 
or to writers who were affiliated with 
Middlebury College’s mountaintop 
Bread Loaf Campus, she said. 

Bowdish said few people in the area 
remember Durst: “He had the store for 
two years, a pretty narrow timeframe,” she 
said. People who do recall him describe “a 
seemingly normal guy,” Bowdish said. 

She called Durst an intriguing person 
in connection to the case but said she’s 
open to all possibilities. “I’m never sur- 
prised when the case I’m working on takes 
the complete and opposite direction," 

Bowdish said. “It quite often happens.” 

Durst's Texan lawyer, Dick DeGuerin, 
said his client had nothing to do with 
Schulze's disappearance. 

Police won’t even say Durst is a sus- 
pect, yet they are publicly linking him to 
the crime, DeGuerin noted. “Frankly, I 
think it’s cruel that they’ve brought this 
44-year-old case up and tried to pin it on 
Bob in a backhanded fashion, and cruel to 
the family and friends of this little girl who 
disappeared so long ago. There's nothing; 
there's no link,” he told Seven Days. “If Contact: molly@sevendaysvL 


Durst has never been 
charged in the 1982 dis- 
appearance of his wife, 
Kathleen, but her family 
and friends have long 
considered him to be a 
suspect 

In the final episode of 
“The Jinx," Durst is heard 
muttering that he “killed 
them all, of course” after 
being shown evidence that 
could link him to Berman’s 
death. He has since been 
charged in that case, and is in custody. 

His wife has never been found. She 
disappeared without a trace — just like 
Lynne Schulze. Bowdish is characteristi- 
cally measured about this fact. “It’s some- 
thing to take into consideration,” she said. 

The discovery of a body, even when 
the person has been missing for decades, 
can significantly aid in solving a crime. 
“There’s almost always evidence that can 
be found," Bowdish said. 

As she fields calls from "Inside 
Edition," the Times of London, BuzzFeed 
and Fox News, Bowdish is hoping that the 
coverage might shake loose details and 
memories that will help her move Lynne 
Schulze from cold case to closed case. 

In the recent news stories, 71-year-old 
Durst has been shown in a bright-red 
jail uniform, his face gaunt and haggard, 
his features sharpened into a vacant 
smile — in stark contrast to the images 
of Schulze’s youthful face at the time she 
disappeared. 

“You can just see so much life ahead of 
her in these photos," Bowdish said sadly. 
“That’s what I see in them." ® 
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Zephyr Teachout Comes Home to 
Talk Corruption 

Zephyr Teachout is coming home to talk politics. The 43-year-old Norwich 
native, who teaches law at Fordham University, went From relative obscurity to 
prominence during last years New York gubernatorial primary. She ran against 
incumbent Democrat Andrew Cuomo and did surprisingly well — enough to 
throw the sitting governor for a loop and win a place on the TV talk-show circuit. 

Teachout will discuss her book Corruption in America when 
she takes the stage April 2 at Vermont Law School. Her father, Peter. 

Superior Court judge. 

Teachout won 30 of the state's 62 counties, and 34 percent of the 
overall vote, largely by challenging the well-entrenched incumbent's 
ethics. She may have played a significant role in knocking Cuomo off the 
path of a possible presidential campaign. He went as far as to challenge 
her New York State residency. 

Her showing brought Teachout national attention just in time for the 
release last fall of her book, in which she traces the history of corruption 
back to the founding fathers. The Wall Street Journal called Corruption 
In America a "masterly work of scholarship." 

A charismatic speaker. Teachout has been saying the public really 
does care about corruption In politics. 'One of the things the election 
showed is how many people are looking for taking on money in politics 
directly," Teachout said on The Nightly Show" on Comedy Central in 
January. “I think people are really hungry for that." 

"People want politicians who fight for them, and they don't want 
politicians who fight for big money," Teachout said post-primary on The 
Daily Show with Jon Stewart" In September. 

Teachout got her political start back in Vermont. She worked on 
former governor Howard Dean's 2004 presidential campaign and won 
credit for using the internet to build support for the candidate. She 
toyed briefly with running for the U.S. House in Vermont in 2006 before 
deciding to pursue jobs out of state. 

Teachout's free lecture is Thursday at 5:30 p.m. in Chase Community 
Center at Vermont Law School in South Royalton. She'll also be signing 
her book at Barrister's Book Shop there from 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. that day. 

TERRI HALLENBECK 


With GOP Support, 
Smith Fends Off Liberal 
Challenge to Tax Bill 

House SpeakerShap Smith (D-Morristown) quelled a 
revolt last Thursday fomented by legislative liberals 
unhappy with a budget they said cuts too deeply and 
raises too little revenue. 

Joining with most rank-and-file Republicans, a 
group of Progressives and Democrats sought to kill 
a tax bill that would raise more than $33 million in 
new revenue. Their goal: to force top Democrats to 
collect even more in taxes and use the money to 
stave off budget cuts. 

But in an unlikely alliance. House Minority Leader 
Don Turner (R-Miiton) helped Smith and his leader- 
ship team to drum up enough votes for passage. 
They felt they needed some support," Turner said, ‘I 
said, "We can talk to some people." 

After securing the votes of three Republicans 
and several Democrats who had planned to oppose 
it Smith steered the tax bill through its first roll call 
Thursday afternoon. The vote was 76 to 67. 

Having fended off that challenge. House 
Democrats easily passed a nearly $1.5 billion general 
fund budget Thursday evening, by a vote of 96 to 46. 

Though many saw Thursday^ vote on the tax 
bill as the biggest test of his speakership in years. 
Smith reacted nonchalantly to his victory. "I thought 
it would be pretty close, and it shaped up about the 
way I thought it would," he said. 

But other members of Smith's leadership team 
appeared more nervous. 



“I did not know, to tell you the truth, if we were 
going to prevail or not — and, really, we were work- 
ing right up until the end," said Rep. Kate Webb 
(D-Shelburne), the House majority whip. "But we 
dont do it in a 'House of Cards’ sort of way, I have to 

Turner, who voted against the bill, argued repeat- 
edly Thursday that he and his caucus opposed rais- 
ing new revenue to dose the projected $113 million 
gap between revenues and expenditures in next 
year's budget. 

"Our caucus was opposed to taxes," he said. 
"We came here with a loud and clear message that 
Vermonters are fed up with what it costs to live in 
this state, and we can't afford more taxes." 

But Turner said he also hoped to ensure that a 
Republican would be appointed to the conference 
committee charged with settling differences be- 
tween House and Senate versions of the bill. Under 
House rules, that requires at least one Republican to 
vote for it. 

Turner said he also worried that if the tax bill 
went down. Smith would negotiate with his left flank 
to secure sufficient votes for passage by raising and 
spending more money. 


According to House Majority Leader Sarah 
Copeland Hanzas (D-Bradfbrd), Turner "came and of- 
fered to do what he could to help make sure that the 
revenue bill passed," 

Appropriations Committee chair Mitzi Johnson 
(D-Grand Isle] retreated to her committee room 
with the four Republicans who serve on her panel: 
Reps. Peter Fagan (R-Rutland). Martha Feltus 
(R-Lyndonville), Robert Helm (R-Fair Haven) and 
Albert Pearce (R-Richford). 

According to Johnson, the four "were just feeling 
caught in a hard place" between the wishes of their 
caucus and their commitment to passing a budget 
they helped write. Johnson and Turner both said the 
last-minute meeting was not designed to pressure 
their colleagues to support the tax bill. 

"I did no arm-twisting." Johnson said. 

"I don't tell people how to vote," Turner said. “We 
dont tell people how to vote." 

In the end. Fagan and Feltus voted in favor of the 
tax bill, while Helm and Pierce opposed it. 

Joining supporters was Rep. Carolyn Branagan 
(R-Georgia), vice chair of the House Ways and Means 
Committee. She said she voted for the bill so that 
she might be appointed to the conference commit- 
tee. "I'm very concerned about what might come out 
of the Senate, so In the name of keeping expenses 



Smith succeeded not just by courting Republican 
votes, but by limiting the number of Democratic 
defections. 


The Working Vermonters Caucus had urged Its 
members to oppose the bill. Twenty-three of its 
members signed a letter to the speaker saying they 
would vote against it. 

Rep. Chris Pearson (P-Burlington). a member of 
the caucus and leader of the House Progressives, 
said he was "very proud that our caucus hung 
together." 

"I think we proved the point that you can't take us 
for granted," he said. "We would like to play a more 
active role in setting the direction of legislative 
priorities." 

But Pearson and his colleagues failed to keep 
a number of allies within the fold. Several Working 
Vermonters Caucus members, including Reps. 
Kevin "Coach" Christie (D-Hartford), Rachel Fields 
(D-Bennington). Curt McCormack (D-Burlington) 
and George Till (D-Jericho), defected and sided with 
leadership. The caucus' cochair, Rep. Joey Donovan 
(D-Burlington), had pledged to oppose the bill, but 
she was absent Thursday. Colleagues said she was 
accepting an award in Boston. 

Rep. Paul Poirier (l-Barre) had this to say about 
the Working Vermonters Caucus members who 
switched positions: "I'm used to when a person gives 
you their word, you count on it" he said. ‘You live in 
this building by keeping your word to people. I was 
disappointed in them." 

He added, "We thought we had the votes ... We 
had six people who we lost between this morning 

Pearson criticized Smith's decision to court con- 

7f the speaker wants to turn to Republicans to 
pass his bills, that's a choice he can make, but i think 
you're only going to see more and more discomfort 
with that strategy," he said. 

Smith dismissed the criticism. 

"Passing bills is about building coalitions," he 
said. "And we built a coalition to pass it." 

Both the tax and budget bills won final passage 
Friday and moved to the Senate. 
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Record Time? Checking Vitals 
on Vermont’s Other Health Exchange 


BY NANCY REMSEN 


HEALTHCARE 


M ost Vermonters know about the 2013 online 
health insurance exchange, in part because 
it launched without functioning technology. 
Even today it remains a crippled operation. 
But what about the state’s first health care exchange? The 
one that was going to comprehensively track patients’ 
electronic medical records and enable providers to share 
and access information? 

A decade ago, an independent nonprofit organiza- 
tion set out to create 
the Vermont Health 
Information Exchange — 
its operators prefer to call 

it the VHIE network to 

avoid confusion with the 
beleaguered insurance exchange. But like the latter, it was 
built with federal and state dollars: $32 million. 

The network opened to seven test sites last October 
and has been ramping up toward statewide access for the 
past two months. Statistics provided to Seven Days last 
week show VHIE’s still-fledgling status: It has just 631 
authorized medical professional users, and only 15,010 pa- 
tients have given consent for their doctors to access their 
medical information through the online system. 

“We should be further along than we are,” said 
Lawrence Miller, chief of health care reform for Gov. Peter 
Shumlin’s administration. 

In 2005, the legislature made the nonprofit Vermont 
Information Technology Leaders, or VITL, responsible 
for developing and operating the network. It also estab- 
lished a fund into which insurance companies pay an as- 
sessment fee every time one of their customers files a 
claim. To date, those assessment fees have provided the 
organization with $18 million. And yet, Miller said, "They 
haven’t finished the core of what they were set up to do.” 

That's why, in January, Shumlin asked the legislature to 
authorize the Green Mountain Care Board to review and 
approve VITL’s budget. “If we are going to fund them,” 
Miller said, “we need to have better oversight of what they 

Shumlin isn’t the only one who has grown impatient 
over VHIE’s slow pace of development. A top official in 
then-governor Jim Douglas’ administration and three 
legislative leaders complained to VITL officials in a May 
2008 letter. “It wasn’t moving fast enough,” recalled Mike 
Smith, former secretary of administration for Douglas. “I 
urged them to get going, and if they weren’t going to get 
going I didn't see the reason for VITL to exist” 

Smith hasn’t monitored VITL’s progress since he left 
state government, but he said he hasn't seen evidence that 
it achieved its mission. “I think I would write my letter 
again,” he said. 

Started as a project of the Vermont Association of 
Hospitals and Health Systems, VITL morphed into a free- 
standing nonprofit organization in 2005. Its main office 
is in Montpelier, but two-thirds of the 33 staff members 
work in an old mill building overlooking the Winooski 
River in Burlington. 

VITL has a 12-member board that includes a state 
legislator, a member of the Shumlin administration, a con- 
sumer, and reps for doctors, hospitals and insurance com- 
panies. Although it's not a government agency, almost all 



of its money — $6.5 million of its $6.6 million in revenues 
in 2014 — comes from government sources. 

Despite the delays, many policy makers still support 
VHIE’s goals of creating a secure electronic health data 
superhighway to help doctors improve care and reduce 
costs. More recently, the VHIE databank is seen as a 
resource for monitoring and managing care for patient 
groups under the state’s Blueprint for Health, a chronic- 
disease management initiative, and for identifying popula- 
tion trends and best practices. 


WE NEED TO HAVE BETTER OVERSIGHT 
OFWHAT THEY ARE DOING. 


John Evans was a founding VITL board member in 
2005. After nine years consulting on health-information 
technology across the country, he came back to the orga- 
nization two years ago to become its president and CEO. 
"Health care as an industry has been woefully behind most 
industries that are increasingly technology dependent,” he 
said. “We are sort of in version one of this transformation.” 

Evans defends the pace of the data exchange’s 
development. 

First, doctors had to switch from paper to electronic 
medical records, a process that “comes with frustrations," 
Evans said. A common one from doctors: Typing at a 
laptop interferes with their interactions with patients. 


Next, VITL was faced with the challenge of creating 
a system that can accept data from at least 70 different 
electronic-medical-record systems used by 174 health 
care locations connected to VHIE. Those include: doctors’ 
offices; all 14 Vermont hospitals; Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Medical Center and Cottage Hospital in New Hampshire; 
Samaritan Hospital in Troy, NY.; three commercial labs; 
two nursing homes; four mental health agencies; and five 
home health organizations. 

It wasn’t until last year that the state — through the 
Green Mountain Care Board — adopted interoperability 
requirements that should standardize electronic medical 
record systems. 

Evans also said it was important to have enough data 
banked to make the exchange useful to doctors when 
they started to use it Data — mainly from hospitals — first 
started being entered in 2011 and now contains informa- 
tion on 1.5 million patients, with about 45 million pieces 
of data arriving monthly. 

Then, on the cusp of rolling out the exchange, VITL 
stumbled. It launched a public awareness campaign that 
debuted with a $10,800 ad that aired during the Super 
Bowl. Shumlin and others criticized it as a lavish expense, 
and now some lawmakers want to ban VITL from spend- 
ing money on advertising. 

“The Super Bowl ad was a one-time opportunity to 
reach a very broad audience,” Evans said. "Even if people 
didn't like it, it did increase hits to our website by 200 
percent in one week.” He said it was an example of VITL’s 
efforts to reach the public and providers. The organization 
also hosted three recent community forums. “We are seek- 
ing awareness of our services so they get used,” he said. 

“Why should the public know or care about VITL?” 
Senate Finance chair Tim Ashe (D/P-Chittenden) asked 
Evans last week during a discussion of proposed provisions 
in the Senate's health care bill. The focus, Ashe said, should 
be on educating doctors about VITL’s offerings. 

“The impact ultimately benefits the patient,” Evans 
countered, citing the potential to avoid duplicative tests 
and extra costs and to receive more informed care. He also 
told the Senate Finance Committee that he approved of 
the Green Mountain Care Board reviewing VITL’s spend- 
ing plan and approving its use of state dollars. VITL has 
also received federal dollars and some fees for special 
projects, such as providing clinical-care data to OneCare 
Vermont, an accountable-care organization. 

This year, for example, VITL has $4.5 million in state 
funding and $3.6 million in federal funds. 

Evans stressed the need to limit the board's oversight 
to state dollars. “We are an independent organization. 
We need to be entrepreneurial. We need to be able to in- 
novate,” he argued, referencing the clinical data gateway 
VITL developed and operates for OneCare Vermont, 
which sends information to a northern New England col- 
laborative. It is also developing a notification system to 
let providers in the accountable-care organization know 
when their patients are admitted, discharged or trans- 
ferred from hospitals. “If I become something that looks 
like state government, I don’t believe we will be able to 
achieve the health-reform goals that everyone desires,” 
Evans said. 




LocM-matters 


Free to Be Furry? Group Fights 
to Wear Animal Costumes in Burlington 



J essica Owens is 32 years old, lives 
in Milton and works as a secre- 
tary. On a rainy night last week, 
she agreed to meet at Wicked 
Wings in Essex Junction. She showed up 
in a black sweatshirt, but on a different day, 
might have been dressed in her custom- 
made corgi suit. 

Owens is part of a subculture of people 
called “lurries” who are passionate about 
anthropomorphized cartoon animals. 
Conventions across the country attract 
thousands; many come wearing bespoke 
hirsute costumes. 

Joined at the restaurant by two fellow 
furries — her husband, Jonathan, and a 
friend, Rob — Owens explained the par- 
ticulars of furry culture with the rehearsed 
manner of someone used to dispelling 
misconceptions. 

No, they don’t actually believe they are 
animals. Yes, they do cultivate “fursonas." 
Owens explained that she chose a race- 
car-driving corgi named Rally as hers 
partly because she shares the breed’s out- 
going and assertive personality. 

“I’m her codriver,” her husband chimed 
in. The 36-year-old, who delivers appli- 
ances for a living, identifies as Ahzlon, a 
black panther with blue hair. 

The trio belongs to the Vermont Furs 
club, which has been around since the 
early 2000s and has a membership that 
fluctuates between 20 and 40 people. The 
local furries get together at bowling alleys 
and pool halls — sometimes in suits, other 
times not — and look for opportunities to 
entertain at events such as charity walks 
and Christmas-tree lightings. 

“We’re just here to put smiles on peo- 
ple's faces," Owens said. 

Not everyone has been so charmed. 
In fact, some city authorities seem a little 
freaked out. 

Two months ago, Owens and 11 other 
furries joined the crowds at Burlington's 
annual Mardi Gras celebration. Decked 
out in green, gold and purple beads like 
the rest of the partygoers, the seven of 
them in costume high-fived little kids and 
posed with people in a photo booth on 
Church Street 

After about an hour and a half, a Church 
Street Marketplace rep confronted the 
group outside the mall and requested that 
they remove their animal heads, because 
they didn’t have permission to perform on 
Church Street. 

Why were they being singled out, the 
furries wanted to know, when the streets 
were teeming with other strangely 
dressed revelers? 


“It’s just different,” was the response, 
Owens said. 

Offended, the group walked into an 
alley, where they removed their masks, or 
"broke the magic" as they describe it Later, 
the Vermont Furs filed a formal complaint 
with the city, calling the incident an act of 
“blatant discrimination." 

The Church Street Marketplace, 
which regulates the street, issues permits 
to people who want to busk on the brick 
promenade. To make the cut, street per- 


formers must audition in front of market- 
place staff and pass a background check. 
Vermont Furs had a permit, but it expired 
at the end of last year. When Owens tried 
to renew it in January, she was told she 
couldn't yet because the permit system 
was getting revamped. 

As bidden, the Vermont Furs had 
stayed off Church Street. They showed up 
at Mardi Gras because they didn’t think 
they’d be breaking any rules. 

Ron Redmond is the executive direc- 
tor of the marketplace. Asked about the 
incident, his response was simple: Google 
“Elmo” and “Times Square." 

The first result was a New York Post 
story headlined “Elmo in Handcuffs After 


Times Square Bust" A woman wearing an 
Elmo suit had been arrested for aggres- 
sive panhandling. Elmo wasn’t the only 
character to act out. In June, two different 
Spider-Man look-alikes were taken into 
custody on charges of groping and assault- 
ing women. A Cookie Monster allegedly 
shoved a child and ... you get the idea. 

Redmond’s point: Fear of the big, fluffy 
creatures isn’t totally irrational. He stressed 
that marketplace staff have a responsibility 
to the public to keep the pedestrian mall 


safe, which requires vetting all perform- 
ers. “It’s become a national issue where, in 
some cities, people dress up in these outfits 
and aren't necessarily doing it to connect 
with children,” he explained. 

The Vermont Furs club is a different 
breed than the panhandling denizens of 
Times Square. The former belong to a 
tradition that dates back at least to the 
1980s and grew out of science-fiction and 
anime fandoms. When out in public, they 
abide by certain rules. They're always ac- 
companied by a non-costumed “handler,” 
and they bend down rather than tower 
over small children so as not to intimidate 
them. Owens emphatically pointed out 
that they never accept cash. 


“We're just like other fandoms except 
we're cuter, furrier and we do it for free," 
she said. 

It hasn’t helped the cause that several 
stories have linked furries to plushophilia 
— an attraction to stuffed animals — and 
other sexual fetishes. “It's a stigma we’ve 
dealt with for a very, very long time,” 
Owens said. “As with any fandom, regard- 
less if you’re ‘Star Trek’ fans, My Little 
Pony fans, those romantic themes are out 
there.” For Vermont Furs, and for the ma- 
jority of furries, Owens 
continued, sex has noth- 
ing to do with it. 

“We know they 
are really, genuinely 
good people," Redmond 
said of the Vermont 
Furs. Pointing out that 
the marketplace sometimes hires high 
school students to dress up as Frosty the 
Snowman or other characters, he stressed 
that they've got nothing against costumed 
creatures per se. Regarding the Mardi Gras 
situation, he admitted, “I’m not sure if that 
was the right move." 

In Redmond’s opinion, furries don’t 
really fit the street-performer category, 
which puts them in a regulatory gray area. 
“It's an interesting and complex issue,” he 

Even before the furry quandary, the 
marketplace had decided to revisit its 
street-performer system in response to 
complaints from “our more successful 
street performers," Redmond said. Under 
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the current arrangement, he estimates 
that roughly 95 percent of people pass 
their auditions. As a result, an abundance 
of performers crowd the street, some- 
times creating sonic overload. The likely 
solution: more rigorous auditions. 

Church Street is the commercial life- 
blood of Burlington, and its custodians 
are understandably concerned about 
preserving its charm. But some residents 
have criticized several recent policies — a 
smoking ban and a no-trespass ordinance 
allowing police officers to ban unruly 
people from the promenade — as over- 
zealous attempts to sanitize the place. For 
some, raising the bar for street performers 
could carry the same whiff of elitism. How 
will those in charge address the concern? 
“It’s a great question. I don’t know the 
answer, but we've got to find the answer," 
Redmond said. 

If there’s a stricter audition process, 
will the furries — whose repertoire 
consists of high-fives rather than fancy 
tricks — make the cut? 

Redmond said the marketplace 
is committed to carving out space 
for them; they just need some time to 
figure it out. One solution, he suggested, 
would be to give registered furries 
a badge or a pin with Church Street 
insignia showing that they’ve cleared 
the same background checks street 
performers undergo. 

In the meantime, the Vermont Furs 
members are frustrated. Places like Essex 
Junction have welcomed them with open 


arms, but “at this point, the entire city of 
Burlington is off-limits to us." 

The problem is not just on Church 
Street. For years, furries did their thing 
in Burlington, undisturbed, amusing 
people at events such as the weekly 
farmers market in City Hall Park. But 
last summer, a police officer notified 
one of them that the city of Burlington's 
mask ordinance forbade that kind of 
attire. Perplexed, Owens went in person 
to the police department. 

She found out Queen City regulations 
favor the underdressed over the over- 
dressed. It's perfectly legal to parade around 
in the buff, but Burlington prohibits anyone 
over 21 from wearing a mask in public. The 
ban dates back to the days of the Ku Klux 
Klan, according to the Vermont Historical 
Society. In 1924, the hate group burned 
crosses on Lake Champlain’s breakwater, 
and city officials passed the ordinance 
to prevent anything similar. The police 
department continues to enforce the ban, 
largely because people often wear masks 
when committing crimes. 

“I’m, like, OK, well how does the 
didgeridoo guy with the cat mask get 
away with it?” Owens remembers asking 
a police officer, referring to a man she’d 
seen on Church Street. 

The officer explained the street-per- 
former permit system, and Owens later 
got one for the group. 

Deputy police chief Bruce Bovat said 
he wasn’t familiar with the incident — or 
the furries. He noted that officers only 


apply the ordinance within reason. But 
Bovat declined to weigh in on whether the 
ordinance should apply to furries — “I'm 
wary to put something out there that’s so 
black-and-white.” 

For the Owenses, being furry is a 
social thing. The couple has traveled to 
conventions, and they love being a part 
of the community. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Their friend, Rob, has never been to 
one. The 35-year-old auto parts sales- 
man and backyard mechanic was quieter 
than his two companions. He’s been a 
furry since age 15, but he didn’t want to 
be identified because he’s never told his 
family and doubts it would go over well. 

Rob doesn't have a suit, but he's re- 
furbished an old Ford Escort to resemble 
his fursona — a zebra with white stripes 
on black named Zytx. “I am terribly shy. 
Just coming down here tonight I got the 
shakes,” he admitted, raising his hands to 
demonstrate. His fursona and his friends 
in Vermont Furs force him out of his shell. 

The Owens talked about hosting a con- 
vention that even Rob would attend — one 
right here in Burlington. They already 
have a name: Green Mountain Fur Con. 

But given the current situation, they 
know that for now, it’s just a fantasy. ® 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 


Health Exchange «p.i 9 

But the Shumlin administration wants 
the Green Mountain Care Board to approve 
all of VITL’s spending. “We want them to 
be able to look at not just the state funding 
but the totality of their efforts,” Miller said, 
suggesting that VITL's entrepreneurial 
projects distract from the core mission. 

Al Gobeille, chair of the Green 
Mountain Care Board, agrees with the 
governor, although he admitted he was 
surprised by Shumlin’s proposal that the 
board oversee VITL's budget. “I never had 
thought of it,” Gobeille said, adding, “You 
are creating a utility — is the performance 
of that utility being monitored properly by 
state folks? The answer to that is ‘no.’ 

“We have to make sure it works and 
that they don’t have their priorities all 
mixed up. Getting this working in a vibrant 
way is very, very important." 

Dr. Robert Emmons, a psychiatrist with 
a solo practice in Burlington, worries about 
giving the Green Mountain Care Board 
this new authority. “It is more regulatory 
power being concentrated in one place," 
he said. The board already approves hos- 
pital budgets and health insurance rates. 

Emmons also questions the fundamental 
value of the health-information exchange. 
“I’m not aware of scientific evidence that 
collecting big data and mining it improves 
health care and reduces costs,” he said. 

He also noted that patient data has 
been uploaded to the system even though 
most Vermonters haven’t given consent. 
“Is the patient controlling the informa- 
tion if data is being sent automatically?” 
Emmons asked. 

American Civil Liberties Union 
of Vermont officials are also worried. 
Executive director Allen Gilbert noted that 
people’s records have been forwarded to 
VHIE “without too many people knowing 
about it. That already probably makes them 
less secure than you thought they were.” 

Specifically, Gilbert objects to the con- 
sent procedure the Green Mountain Care 
Board approved last year: If patients say 
yes to one provider, it opens the door for all 
of their health care providers. Previously, 
each doctor had to secure permission from 
patients individually in order to view their 
records. 

Supporters are focusing on the po- 
tential benefits. Rep. Tristan Toleno 
(D-Brattleboro), a chef and tech geek, 
has served on the VITL board for two 
years. “I don’t think anyone thinks where 
we are now is where we want to end up," 
he said. “The move that the governor is 
proposing — recognizing that VITL is a 
core piece of infrastructure — isn't the 
end of the story. It is the beginning of 
an opportunity to see how this technol- 
ogy can help achieve health reforms and 
healthier outcomes.” © 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com, 343-9288 
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Laura Brown 

1955-2015, BURLINGTON 
Laura Brown, the Herb 
Woman of Winooski and 
proprietor of Purple Shutter 
Herbs, picked an auspicious 
day of celestial events to 
depart Earth: March 20, 
day ofthe vernal equinox, 
the Super Moon and a solar 
eclipse. Within a half hour 
ofthe sun crossing the 
equator to renew the cycle 
of plant life in the northern 
hemisphere, Laura's soul 
crossed over to new gardens 
unknown to us mortals. 

The adopted daughter 
of Robert and Helen Brown 
of Bloomfield, Conn., Laura 
came to Vermont to be a 
bookseller but ended up In 
the company of many of the 
strong women herbalists of 


formative experience came 
under the guidance ofthe 
joyful Rosemary Gladstar 
of Sage Mountain Herbal 
Retreat Center, and Laura 
was eternally grateful for the 
herbal wisdom Rosemary 
imparted. Laura developed 
friendships with many in her 
apprenticeship class, and 
while time and events have 
loosened some of those 
bonds, she never forgot their 


also treasured her family in 
Israel, and she was looking 
forward to the birth of her 
beloved cousin Tomer's first 


Laura loved teaching 
classes in her Burlington 
and Winooski stores and 
up at Smugglers’ Notch. 
Many friends and custom- 
ers fondly remember the 


urban herbal oasis she and 
her staff created outside her 
former Burlington location. 

Laura's friends can attest 

that tenacity helped her 
live with the illness of her 
final three years. She was 
determined to celebrate her 
60th birthday on July 25. 
Twas not to be. In that spirit 
a celebration of Laura's life 
will be held on Saturday, 

July 25, from 1 to 4 p.m. at 
Burlington's St. John's Club, 

9 Central Avenue. Contact 
marypost@gmail.com for 
information. 

Memorial donations can 
be made to Vermont Respite 
House, 99 Allen Brook La., 
Wllliston, VT 05495. 



Patricia 

(Moody) 

McDonald 

Decarreau 

1937-2015, SOUTH 
BURLINGTON 
Patricia (Moody) McDonald 
Decarreau, 77. died Monday, 
March 23, 2015, at the 
University of Vermont 
Medical Center with her lov- 
ing family by her side. 

She was born in 
Burlington on August 
18, 1937, the daughter of 
James and Rose (Vezina) 
Moody. She graduated from 
Burlington High School and 
Champlain College. 

She was married in 
Burlington in 1955 to Ralph 
McDonald until his death 
in 1982. She later married 
Francis "Deke'' Decarreau 
of Winooski. He prede- 
ceased her in 1993. She was 


employed by the Burlington 
School District for several 
years. She was then em- 
ployed by Key Bank (formerly 
Burlington Savings Bank and 
Bank of Vermont) for several 

She is survived by her 
four children: Ralph ‘‘Buz" 
McDonald and his part- 
ner, Peggy O'Neill, of Lake 
Oswego, Ore., Robin and her 


South Burlington, Jody and 
his wife, Roxanne McDonald, 
of South Burlington, and 
Wendy Letourneau and her 
husband, Mike Crouchley, of 
Essex: seven grandchildren: 
Nicole Mann (Eltee), Megan 
Zamorano (Alrto), Shane, 
Tyler and Ryan Aruzza, and 
Ashley and Kyle McDonald; 
five great-grandchildren: 
Hayden Letourneau, Levi 
Zamorano, Jaxson Mann, 
Ellyanna Mann and Sofia 
Zamorano; three sisters: 
Doris Dame, Marilyn 'Bunny- 
Conger and Susan Sabine; 
two brothers: James Moody 
and Michael Moody: daugh- 
ter-in-law Barbara McDonald 
of Lake Oswego, Ore.; best 
friend of 45 years Ernestine 
Pratt; several nieces and 
nephews; and her faithful 
companion. Maggie. 

She was predeceased by 
her parents: two husbands, 
Ralph McDonald and Francis 
“Deke* Decarreau; three 
sisters, Dorothy Couture, 
Leona Kirby and Jacqueline 

brothers-in-law. 

In lieu of flowers, dona- 
tions in her memory may 
be made to the Vermont 
Children's Hospital, Mailstop 
4610H4, 111 Colchester 
Avenue, Burlington, VT 
05401. or to the COPD 
Foundation, 3300 Ponce de 
Leon Blvd, Miami, FL 33134. 

Hie family would like to 
thank the staff on Baird 4 
and Shepardson 4 for the 
wonderful care they pro- 


family during this difficult 
time. They would also like to 
thank Dr. Allen Repp for his 
compassion and guidance 
and Dr. Marie Sandoval for 
the wonderful care she has 
provided to our mother 
through the years. 

Visiting hours were held 
on Friday. March 27, at the 
LaVigne Funeral Home, 132 
Main Street Winooski. A 
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Christian Mass was held 
Saturday, March 28, atSL 
Francis Xavier in Winooski. 
Condolences may be shared 
with the family online at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 



Curt M. Evans 

1948-2015, JERICHO 
On March 28, 2015, Curt 
M. Evans left us to go to a 
far, far better place. We will 
miss him. Curt was born on 
Martha's Vineyard, moved to 
Vermont in 1951 and gradu- 
ated from South Burlington 
High School. Two years 
later he signed up with the 
Navy during the Vietnam 
War and was awarded an 
honorable discharge. Curt 
was a talented neon glass 
bender whose signs were 
displayed throughout 
Chittenden County. He 
was an artist, avid hunter 
and fisherman; he knew 
where all the small bass 
fish and trout lived. Special 
thanks to the fourth-floor 
Dialysis Unit at University 
of Vermont Medical Center 
for the exceptional care Curt 
received. Thanks also to Dr. 
Kathryn Gonzalez, who never 
gave up on Curt, and the 
kindness of many homecare 


predeceased by his father. 
Leon Evans, who lost his 
struggle with amyloidosis in 
1986. He is survived by his 
loving mother. Jean Evans, 
of Jericho, whose kindness 
and selfless care enabled 
Curt to live honorably 
throughout his challenging 
illness. He is also survived 
by his brother. David Evans, 
and partner Tammy Walters 
of Shelburne; his sisters, 
Wendy Fleury of Jericho and 
Dawn Comtois and hus- 
band Luc of Milton; three 


nieces and a nephew; his 
aunt Barbara Meehan of 
New Bedford, Mass., and six 

Calling hours will be held 
at LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service. 132 
Main Street, Winooski, VT. 
from 6-8 p.m. on Friday, April 
3, 2015. Condolences may 
be shared with the family 
online at lavignefuneral 


Jared Hall 

1942-2015, STARKSBORO 
Jared Gardner (Jed) Hall of 
South Burlington passed 
away following a lengthy 
illness on Wednesday, March 
25, 2015, at the age of 72, He 
was born May 30. 1942. in 
Claremont, N.H., the young- 
est son of the late George E. 
and Nancy (Brooks) Hall. 

Scarsdale, N.Y., and gradu- 
ated from Edgemont High 

Following a stint in 
the Army, he moved to 
Starksboro to the fam- 
ily property and spent sev- 
eral years sugaring, helping 
maintain rental houses and 
doing various construction 
work. He also worked at Mad 
River Glen and Sugarbush 

veteran ofthe Starksboro 
Volunteer Fire Department 
until his move to Bristol 
and subsequently to South 
Burlington. Jed was always 
upbeat, with a great sense 
of humor and a willingness 
to help anybody at any time. 
His smile and friendly banter 
will be missed. 

Jed is survived by his best 
friend, longtime compan- 
ion and caregiver, Patricia 
Cherry; his brother and 
sister-in-law Robert and 
Blair Hall of Starksboro; his 
brother George (Terry) Hall 
of Fort Edward, New York: 
and nieces Heather Ragsdale 
and Meridith McFarland and 
nephew Robert (Ren) Hall, all 
of Starksboro. 

A memorial celebration 
of Jed's life wil I be held on 
Saturday, May 30, 2015, at 2 
p.m. on the Hall property in 
South Starksboro. 
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Richard 

Lemieux 


1931-2015, 

BURUNGTON 
Richard Lemieux, 83, 
passed away on Wednesday, 
March 25, 2015, at Starr 
Farm Nursing Home with 
his family by hfs side. He 
was born in Burlington on 
October 1, 1931, to Richard 
and Eva (Pratt) Lemieux. 
Richard was a member ofthe 
U.S. Navy, serving in both 
Vietnam and Korea. After 
he retired from the Navy, 
he worked for Burlington 
Water Department and the 
Burlington News Agency, 
where he retired after 45 
years. On September 17. 

1955, he married the love 
of his life, Carol Cheltra. 
Richard was a member of 
the VFW and Eagles Club. 

He enjoyed a nice round of 
golf a day at the lake fishing 
bowling, eating a good meal 
and spending time with his 

Left to cherish his 
memory are his wife, Carol; 
and their children: Tammy 
(Lonny) Bourgault, Ron 
(Martha) Lemieux and 
Kevin Lemieux; his brother 
Douglas (Diane); grandchil- 
dren Kelsey. Justin, Hailey, 
Ashley (Jacob) Martin, 
Dakota, Kristin and Cassidy; 
great-grandchildren Aaylah 
and Aubrianna; and special 
lifelong friend Margaret 
Sumner. Richard is pre- 
deceased by his brothers 
Robert, Wilfred and Donald 
and his sister. Millie. 

The family would like to 
extend a special thank-you 
to the staff at Starr Farm 
Nursing Home. 

Visiting hours will be 
held Saturday, April 4, 10 
a.m.to noon; immediately 
following at noon will be 
a memorial service at 




LaVigne Funeral Home and 
Cremation Service, 132 Main 
St.. Winooski. Donations 
in his name may be made 
to the Disabled American 
Veterans. Condolences may 
be shared with the family 
online at lavignefuneral 


Sister Olive 
Lettre, SP 

1918-2015. WINOOSKI 
Sister Olive Lettre, SP. 96, 
died Friday, March 27, 2015. 
at Our Lady Providence 
Residence in Winooski. 
Olive Cecile Lettre was 


December 4, 1918, the last 
child in a family of 16 chil- 
dren. Her father, Joseph, and 
her mother, Anna Fornier, 
were devout Catholics, and 
their home reflected their 
deep and active faith. 

One of Olive's older sisters 
wanted very much to follow 
a call to religious life, and 
she was hoping to enter the 
congregation of the Sisters 
ofCharity of Montreal (the 
Grey Nuns). However, a fire 
destroyed the convent of the 
Grey Nuns, and, impatient 
to follow her call to religious 
life. Olive's sister asked to 
be admitted to the Sisters 
of Providence. Later on, this 
decision was important for 
her little sister. Olive. 

As a young girl, Olive 
had visited the convent 
school of the Sisters of 
the Presentation and later 
became a border at this 
school in Grandby, Quebec. 
However, her dream was to 


1942, and her perpetual vows 
on July 19, 1945. After her 
religious profession. Sister 
Olive began her lifetime min- 
istry as a primary teacher. 
She taught first to fourth 
grade at St. Joan of Arc 
School in Valleyfieid, Quebec, 
from 1942 to 1945. From 
1945 to 1948, she taught at 
different times at St. Francis 
Xavier School in Winooski, 
and at St. Gabriel School in 
St. Johnsbury. From 1950 
through mid-1980, Sister 
Olive taught in Chandler and 
Montreal, Quebec, and in 
Winooski, St. Johnsbury and 
Burlington. 

Sister Olive was especially 
gifted In working with boys 
and girls who were hav- 
ing difficulty in school. Her 
kindness, encouragement 
and persistence with her 
students was very much 
appreciated by their parents, 
and some of these students 
became lifelong friends. 
During her teaching years, 
Sister Olive also took time 
out for spiritual and profes- 
sional renewal experiences. 

From 1986 to 1994, Sister 
Olive was in Berlin. N.H.. 

coordinator for the Sisters of 
Providence community at SL 
Anne Residence and in pas- 
toral services at St. Vincent 
de Paul Nursing Home. In 
1994, Sister Olive received 
permission to take care 
of her aged brother, Msgr. 
Lettre, who lived in Ormond 
Beach, Fla. Following his 
death 1998, she retired at 
Our Lady of Providence 
convent in Winooski, where 


kept this dream alive even 
as she began, as a young 
woman, to teach with the 
Presentation sisters. The de- 
mands of teaching kept her 
for a time from pursuing her 
desire for religious life. After 
some years, she requested 
admission to the Sisters of 
Providence and on July 17. 
1940, at the age of 32, she 
was received as a postulant 
at the Sisters of Providence 
Motherhouse in Montreal. 
Sister Olive pronounced her 
temporary vows on July 19, 


her many friends and former 
students through telephone 
calls, visits and letters. 

In her last years, because 
of failing vision and the 
dimishment of her health 
and strength, Sister Olive 
had to accept the gradual 
loss of her independence. 
She found that she could 
not accomplish all that she 
wished to do. However, she 
was full of light and hope as 
she looked forward to joining 
her mother, father, broth- 
ers and sisters who had 


preceded her into eternal 
life. She was heard to say 
often. T am able to pray. I 
have my memory, and when 
people come to visit us, I 
am so happy." Sister Olive 
is survived by her nephew. 
Rev. Raymond Lettre; nieces 
Louise Lettre Adam. Lucielle 
Lettre Hansen, Denise Lettre 
Vien and Lucielle LaFleur; 
and numerous grandnieces 
and -nephews. 

A Mass of Christian Burial 
was celebrated on Monday, 
March 30, 2015, at Our Lady 
of Providence Residence, 

47 West Spring Street, 
Winooski, with the Rev. 
Raymond Lettre. 

Interment followed in the 
Sister of Providence plot at 
St. Francis Xavier Cemetery. 

Visiting hours were held 
on Sunday, March 29, 2015, 
at Our Lady of Providence 
Residence Chapel. The 
Vigil Service followed. 
Arrangements were under 
the care and direction of 
LaVigne Funeral Home and 
Cremation Service. 


Elowen Pear 
Kiper Phelps 

On March 7, 2015, at the 
University of Vermont 
Medical Center. Kate Phelps 
and Chris Kiper welcomed a 
baby girl, Elowen Pear Kiper 
Phelps. 

Hunter- 
Michael James 
Martin 

On February 27, 2015, at 
the University of Vermont 
Medical Center. Kristin 
Williams and Michael 
Martin welcomed a baby 
boy. Hunter-Michael James 


Want to memorialize a loved one in Seven Days? 

Post your remembrance online and print at lifelines.sevendaysvt. 
com. Or contact us at lifelines@sevendaysvt.com, 865-1020, ext. 37. 
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At the Hop, The Great War 
Brings Vast Horrors Down to Size 



H otel Modern’s live performance 
of The Great War begins when 
humanity’s deadliest confla- 
gration did — Europe, 1914, in a 
bucolic field surrounded by tranquil blue 
sky. The audience watches as puppeteers 
build scenery as they go, positioning a vil- 
lage, road, bushes and trees — a miniature 
tableau captured by video cameras and 
projected live on a big screen. Sound- 
effects artists render the chirping of birds 
and insects, then the clip-clop of a horse- 
drawn wagon. A white dove erupts from 
the brush, flushed out by an approaching 
soldier on horseback. 

The scene shifts to a wheat field, 
which the performers create using the 
head of a push broom. The mounted 
soldier returns, then disappears from 
view. We hear shots, followed by hooves 
galloping off. 

“The sun was getting hotter. The only 
sounds we could hear were the crickets 
and the church bells in the village,” nar- 
rates a woman’s voice. “I watched the 
people coming out of the church and 
wondered if they knew it was war, and 
there were dead bodies lying in their 
woods.” 


Next, a column of miniature German 
soldiers marches by. A toy machine gun 
pushes through the bushes and mows 
them down with mechanical efficiency. 

Anyone who enjoyed making diora- 
mas or playing with dollhouses as a child 
is likely to be enthralled by the works of 
Dutch theater ensemble Hotel Modern. 


The Great War, which plays for two 
nights next week at Dartmouth College’s 
hopkins center for the arts, recreates the 
nightmares of World War I trench war- 
fare on a scale comparable to that of a 
model train set, thus making them easier 
for the audience to grasp. 

Hotel Modern was founded in 1997 


by actors Arlene Hoornweg and Pauline 
Kalker, who were later joined by per- 
former Herman Helle and composers 
Arthur Sauer and Ruud van der Pluijm. 
Some of their productions, which blend 
puppetry, music, film and performance, 
are light and whimsical. Shrimp Tales, 
for instance, is an absurdist portrayal 
of humanity in which 350 dried shrimp 
play the roles of people attending 
church, performing surgery and landing 
on the moon. Other productions are far 
bleaker — including Kamp, a retelling 
of the horrors of Auschwitz using 3,000 
three-inch-tall figurines. 

The Great War’s script was adapted 
from actual letters written by a French 
soldier named Prospert to his mother, 
discovered decades after the war 
ended in an antiquarian bookshop in 
Marseilles. As we hear Prospert describe 
both the mundane miseries of life in the 
trenches and scenes of horrific blood- 
shed, the performers rapidly rearrange 
the landscape, crafting illusions such 
as advancing miniature tanks. They 
recreate explosions with sparklers and 
blowtorches, and the spread of mustard 
gas with dry ice. 


A LAUREATE KICKS OFF SUNDOG POETRY CENTER S NEW LECTURE SERIES 


One day last summer, Vermont poet 
laureate Sydney lea read a poem in the 
New Yorker that he found "thoroughly 
impenetrable." 

"Poetry, in my view," Lea says in a 
recent email, "is not a matter of taking 
something basic and turning it cloudy; 
it's the opposite — taking something 
that’s difficult to express, yes, and 
seeking to express it as lucidly and 
freshly as possible." The enigmatic 
poem prompted Lea — a 40-year 
veteran of academia, cofounder of the 
New England Review and author of 
nine poetry books — to ponder, "Why 
would a writer seek to keep readers 
out of his or her poem rather than 
inviting them in?" 

From this frustration and faith a 
craft lecture was born. This Friday, 

Lea will address issues of 
impenetrability and lucidity in a talk at 
Norwich bookstore under the auspices 
of Jeffersonville-based sundog poetry 

The lecture kicks off Sundog's poets 


independent bookstores throughout the 
state from April through early October. 

The brains behind this literary 
initiative are those of Sundog 
copresidents tamra higgins and mary 
jane dickerson, who founded the 
center, now a nonprofit in 2012. 
Higgins, who is also president 

Of the POETRY SOCIETY OF 

Vermont and author of 
the collection Nothing Jrf 

Saved Us: Poems of 
the Korean War, was ffT 

seeking a way to £ 

bridge the distance 


between poets and their audience, 
she says In a phone interview. She’d 
noticed how poetry readings tend to 
be one-way enterprises, with the poet 
at arm’s length, reciting verse behind a 
podium. Such arrangements preclude 
extended dialogue and exchange 
about the "behind-the-scenes" work 
of the writer, Higgins points out. She 
found herself asking, "How great 
would it be if poets could share 
their expertise?" 

Dickerson loved Higgins' 
HL craft lecture idea and 
BR1 suggested the setting of 
mAv/ Vermont's independent 



bookstores. She took inspiration from 
My Bookstore: Writers Celebrate Their 
Favorite Places to Browse, Read, and 
Shop, a 2012 anthology that includes 
chapters about galaxy bookshop in 
Hardwick and northshire bookstore in 
Manchester Center. 

Higgins and Dickerson "tested the 
waters," sharing their idea with poets 
with whom they had established 
relationships: Lea, david huddle, neil 
shepard and david suoBiLL. Buoyed by 
the unanimous enthusiastic response, 
the Sundog presidents reached 
out to independent bookstores, 
scheduling road trips to more distant 


MEAT WOULD IT BEIF POETS 
COULD SHARE THEIR EXPERTISE?” 


GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


Meanwhile, composers Sauer and 
van der Pluijm supply the soundtrack 
using more than 50 instruments, includ- 
ing coconuts for horses’ hooves and 
marbles in tin cans for machine-gun 
fire. Though the performance unfolds 
entirely in view of 
the audience, the 
chasm between il- 
lusion and reality 
quickly closes, and 
the immensity of 
a war that claimed 
tens of millions of 
lives takes on tan- 
gible qualities. 

Since its pre- 
miere in 2001, The 
Great War has 
been performed 
in dozens of 
cities worldwide. Reached via email, 
Hoornweg and Sauer say that audience 
reactions haven’t differed dramatically 
in the various countries where they’ve 
performed — except among those view- 
ers who’ve recently experienced war 
and violence. 

To that point, Hoornweg and Sauer 
recount the experience of perform- 
ing the piece in Cairo prior to Egypt’s 
“second revolution” in 2013, right 
around the corner from Tahrir Square. 

“We didn’t know at that time, of 
course, that again a revolution was about 
to come,” Hoornweg writes. “There was 


locations such as bartlebvs books in 
Wilmington. Unlike the poets, about 
half the bookstore owners needed 
convincing, the duo recalls. Higgins 
says some "didn't quite grasp that they 
didn't have to do anything, other than 
offer a time and space." 

Using a Vermont humanities grant 
to fund the costs of a promotional 
poster and modest honorarium 
for the poets, the Sundog duo has 
scheduled lectures for bookstores in 
nine of Vermont's 14 counties over the 
next 10 months, beginning with Lea's 
in Norwich. 

Lea, who's already read at 103 
Vermont libraries during his tenure 
as poet laureate, writes that he 
enjoys sharing his literary concerns 
in nonacademic environments with 
folks who, as he puts it "like language 
and books, even if they have not been 
enthusiastic about poetry." That's 
just the kind of audience Higgins and 
Dickerson hope to entice with each 
lecture, fulfilling Sundog's mission to 
promote poetry, share it in new ways 
and ultimately expand its audience 
throughout Vermont. 



no war, but you could feel the tension 
everywhere in the city. Small streets 
were blocked, with walls made out of 
big concrete stones, to prevent demon- 
strating citizens [from escaping] from 
the police in case of a riot. It looked like 

Separately, both 
artists describe 

being moved by their 
work with a young 
Egyptian woman 
who subtitled their 

“We rehearsed 
the text with her 
and after a while 
We noticed she was 
crying,” Hoornweg 
writes. “She told us 
that it was very hard 
for her right now to listen to these sto- 
ries of soldiers in war. It [reminded] her 
of the things that had happened to her 
and her friends in Cairo ... while demon- 
strating against the government.” 

Only later did the performers learn 
that their Egyptian assistant and her 
boyfriend had demonstrated in Tahrir 
Square. He was later arrested and tor- 
tured, then hanged by his hair. 

“A lot of students saw that perfor- 
mance,” Hoornweg adds, “and you could 
feel that it touched them.” 


Forth 


an’tm 


to the lecture locales, Sundog is 
coordinating with Richmond's mount 

MANSFIELD COMMUNITY TELEVISION tO 

film and air them on the community- 
access station. The series will 
conclude on October 8 with baron 
wormser's lecture in Chester on "The 
Irony and The Ecstasy: On the Nature 
of Poetry." 

befuddlement of perfectly smart 
readers in the face of a lot of our 
poems," Sundog Poetry Center 
has created 10 events to remedy 
that situation — opportunities for 
decoding and discussion that could, 
like the nonprofit's namesake solar 
halos, produce enlightenment. © 

JULIA SHIPLEY 
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With a Multicultural Cast, 
This Figaro Is All-American 


BY AMY LILLY 

S haking things up in the opera world generally 
means setting an old opera in a more recent 
era — as in the Metropolitan Opera’s recent 
version of Rigoletto as a Las Vegas Rat Pack 
tragedy — or, perhaps, staging an operetta as musical 
theater, such as the Met’s recent The Merry Widow. 

As operatic possibilities go, though, those barely 
move the furniture around, compared with the rug 
yanking that is ;Figaro! (90210). This trendy, contem- 
porary adaptation of Mozart's The Marriage of Figaro, 
coming to Dartmouth College’s hopkins center for 
the arts next week, recasts the barber Figaro and his 
fiancee, Susanna, as undocumented Mexicans work- 
ing as handyman and maid in a Beverly Hills mansion. 
Their employers — Paul Conti, a real-estate mogul, and 
Roxanne, a former Hollywood star — stand in for the 
original count and countess. Everyone sings in English, 
though Susana (as it's spelled here) is a little unsure in 
her adopted tongue and occasionally resorts to Spanish. 

Musical-theater and drama writer Vid Guerrerio 
didn’t just change the plot and rename the characters; 
he wrote his own libretto to Mozart’s music, packing it 
with clever rhymes and contemporary slang. He remade 
Cherubino, a trousers role usually sung by a mezzo so- 
prano, as L’il B-Man, an aspiring young male hip-hop 
artist who sings "Girl, You So Money” to the tune of 
“Voi che sapete.” Instead of Mozart’s letter-writing 
scene between Susanna and the countess, Guerrerio 
has Susana and Roxanne conspire in a “sexting” scene, 
with Roxanne sending Paul cleavage shots on Susana’s 
phone. “Men can be dumb when it comes to love; all 
they need is a little shove,” the women sing in duet. 

1G0EH DIDN'T JUST 
CHANGE THE PLOT AND RENAME THE 
CHARACTERS; HE WROTE HIS OWN 
LIBRETID TD MOZART S MUSIC, 

PACKING ITWITH CLEVER RHYMES 
AND CONTEMPORARY SLANG. 

Guerrerio’s version of the opera is condensed; he 
shrank the work from four acts to two, so it lasts about 
as long as a lengthy feature film — two and a half hours 
— instead of the typical three and a half or more. 

The writer accomplished that by cutting some of 
the score, which may rattle Mozart devotees. But, given 
Guerrerio’s background, his adaptation might also be 
considered an homage to Mozart’s music. The St. Louis 
native says he grew up attending the Opera Theatre of 
Saint Louis, which still performs operas only in English. 

“So I had no notion of opera as elitist or foreign,” ex- 
plains the 40-year-old, speaking from his home in Los 
Angeles, where he works as a film-marketing consultant. 
‘There was no distinction between operas and musicals." 



Guerrerio majored in music at Dartmouth and earned a 
graduate degree in writing for musical theater at New 
York University’s Tisch School of the Arts. 

Asked what he thinks of traditional opera produc- 
tions such as a Madama Butterfly, in which a white lead 
soprano is made up to look Asian, Guerrerio says with 
a chuckle, “There’s a reason I’m not in the real opera 
world. At some point, [traditional opera] needs to con- 
front its colonial legacy.” 

Meanwhile, he intends ;Figaro! to forward his own 
“vision of opera as truly contemporary popular enter- 
tainment.” So far, Guerrerio seems to have succeeded 
in that aim: A 2013 concert staging of the work in New 
York City and a fully staged production by LA Opera’s 
Off Grand initiative this past January both sold out 
every performance. LA audiences, Guerrerio recalls, 
ranged from older opera lovers on the first night to “a 
much more diverse crowd in their mid-thirties” at a 
final, added performance. 

The director of both those productions, Melissa 
Crespo, will also direct the Hop’s — a semi-staged con- 
cert performance for which she is creating the projec- 
tions. Musical director louis burkot, Dartmouth's Glee 
Club director and the artistic director of opera north in 
Lebanon, N.H., will assist. A cast of professional sing- 
ers and Dartmouth faculty, alums and students will be 
accompanied by six musicians, including Burkot on a 
synthesizer imitating a guitar during recitatives. 



New York-based Crespo, 31, has directed many plays, 
but Figaro is her first operatic work. Guerrerio wanted 
it that way, she says. “He liked that 1 didn’t know opera, 
because I didn’t hold to any conservative standard,” 
Crespo explains. “He said, 'Now, don’t you go studying 
opera and learning all about it. Stay as you are.”’ 

Crespo did finally see the original Figaro last fall 
at the Met She enjoyed hearing a full orchestra play 
Mozart’s music but found the story “a little boring," she 
says. “This adaptation has higher stakes. It’s life and 
death” — Paul hints that if Susana sleeps with him, he’ll 
prevent her deportation — "and it’s more political. It’s 
about race, gender, politics, class. 

“And,” Crespo adds, “it's so much funnier.” At 
one LA show, she caught the cellist cracking up in 
mid-performance. 

The work is even winning over opera buffs like 
Dartmouth senior music lecturer erma mellinger, 
who will sing Roxanne. Mellinger, who calls herself a 
“Mozart purist,” has sung Cherubino several times, as 
well as major characters in Mozart’s Don Giovanni and 
Cosi fan tutte, and she has shared the stage with opera 
greats Sherrill Milnes and James Morris. 

“1 was a little skeptical at first,” Mellinger admits. 
“Then I got the score, and it’s hysterical. Opera is a cur- 
rent, vital art form, and we just have to get it to younger 
people so they can see the value of it. I'm sold.” 

Guerrerio plans to adapt Mozart’s other two collab- 
orations with librettist Lorenzo Da Ponte — Giovanni 
and Cosi — in similar fashion, thus creating “a trilogy 
about life in contemporary America," he says. “Opera 
should reflect life as it’s actually lived," he adds, “and 
not some fantasy from the past.” © 

Contact: lilly@sevendaysvt.com 
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DUMPED SIFTS THROUGH THE WRECKAGE 
OF WOMEN FRIENDS' BREAKUPS 


BY MOLLY ZAPP 

Although pop songs and romantic 
comedies might present it otherwise, 
many anthropologists say that our 
homosocial relationships — that is, 
same-sex friendships and kinships — 
have historically been more important 
to our daily lives than romantic 
ones. For some women, a falling out 
with a close female friend is no less 
heartbreaking than a breakup with 
a romantic partner. Yet there's no 
obvious outlet for mourning this type 
of dumping — an observation that 
inspired Brookfield-based nina gaby to 
create the new anthology Dumped: 
Stories of Women Unfriending Women, 
recently published by She Writes Press. 

"It was important to validate those 
stories, and then to validate friendships 
also," Gaby says in a phone interview. 
"Women's friendships are trivialized, 
though not as much as before." 

II WAS IMPORTANT TO VALIDATE 
THOSE STORIES, AND THEN TO 
VALIDATEFRIENDSHIPS ALSO. 

WOMEN'S FRIENDSHIPS ARE 
TRIVIALIZED, TROUGH NOT 
ASMUCHAS BEFORE. 

The contributors vary in age and 
the time of life when their painful 
friendship breakup occurred. Many of 
the essays take place in the cruel halls 
of high school and its environs, well 
before the dawn of the anti-bullying 
movement. As they analyze the details 
of their friendships' intimacies and 
eventual sad endings, the writers are 
alternately wounded, at peace and 
confessional. Most discuss their own 
mistakes and transgressions. 

While the reasons for these breakups 
are myriad, boys and men — and 
sometimes their abusive actions — are 
the catalyst for more than a few. One 
contributor is Alexandria Goddard, the 
blogger who helped bring to national 
attention the case of two Steubenville, 
Ohio, football players who raped an 
unconscious young woman. She writes 
about the vitriol and harassment she 
received from former friends after she 
stuck up for the survivor. 

Dumped doesn't offer the hyper- 



positive messages common in many 
women's self-help books. Many writers 
analyze their own neediness or their 
unflattering motivations for wanting 
a particular friend, and there are only 
a few essays in which the writer and 
the ex-friend come to a truce. Gaby, 
who also works as a psychiatric nurse 
practitioner, says the anthology 
acknowledges that "there are times 
when life isn't candy coated, and you 
just have to move forward." 

One of the three Vermont contributors 
is alexis paige of Randolph, who writes 
about the pop-culture misogyny 
that encourages girls and women to 
self-loathe and turn on one another. 
"Everything I came to believe in my 
formative years about women, female 
friendships in particular, was a mash-up 
of these Cosmopolitan platitudes," she 

friends did to one another, the toxic shit 
my friends and I mimicked." Paige delves 
into how those behaviors, learned from 
the pervasive sexist culture, affected her 
friendships in her thirties and ultimately 
led to the breakup of her friendship with a 
woman named Emily. 

Paige says in a phone interview that 
she and Emily have since reconciled, 
and that her friend "loved” the essay. 
"We went back and forth — 'No, I was 
the bigger asshole'; No, / was the bigger 
asshole,” she says. "I had been honest 
to myself and implicated myself and 
had not been unduly tough on her." 

There's more than one way to be 
intimate with a woman friend. The 
second-wave feminist and writer 
Adrienne Rich described a "lesbian 
continuum" — the notion that platonic, 
romantic and sexual relationships 
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The Great War «p 25 

American audiences have been no 
less affected, she adds. One Q&A after 
The Great War triggered emotional 
responses from Iraq War veterans, 
who spoke of their traumas and their 
inability to “cope with ‘normal’ society 
anymore.” 

Proof positive that, though The Great 


War is reenacted using toy soldiers 
and miniatures, its dramatic impact is 
life-size.© 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

The Great War produced by Hotel Modern, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. April 7 and 8. 7 p.m., 

In Hanover. N.H. $17-35. hop.dartmouth.edu 


Dumped «rz? 

among women exist on a spectrum, 
rather than in opposition. In Dumped. 
Penny Guisinger writes about the 
emotional affair her husband had 
with one of her female friends, and 
the romantic affair she subsequently 
began with another. Kristabelle 
Munson describes the sometimes- 
blurry relationships among trans 
people and queer women that 
he experienced as a post-college 
transgender person of color seeking 
friends and romance in New York in 
the early '90s, when he was "starved ... 
for everything necessary for a real life." 

The anthology has one ugly flaw: 
According to Gaby, while the 25 
contributors come from all over the 
U.S., 24 are white (a couple are also 
Jewish). A broad consensus of African 
American and Latina feminists has 
rightly critiqued white women for 
using only the perspectives of other 
white women to speak for "women" 
broadly — and they've been making 
those critiques for at least 30 years. 

Gaby. Paige and Munson 
acknowledge that the anthology is 
lacking in diverse voices. The selection 
resulted from a national submissions 


request Gaby placed in Poets & 

Writers, and from the personal 
connections she did — and didn't— 
have. Gaby calls it *a glaring situation" 
that came about "through no fault of 
my own. These are the people who 
responded and who got back to me.” 

Yet the search for diversity is not 
just another editorial burden: Better 
anthologies result when editors 
choose the richness of variety over the 
ease of the familiar. 

In an email interview, Munson 
writes, "I feel editors have a 
responsibility to pursue a wider sample 
of writers." For his part, he says he's 
still proud to be in the anthology, and 
sees the book as Gaby's labor of love. 

"If there is ever a Dumped Two sequel, I 
would suggest asking for submissions 
from places like VONA/Voices, the only 
multi-genre writing workshops for 
people of color," Munson says. Certainly, 
there are more stories of women's 
abandoned friendships to be told. © 

INFO 
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Dear Cecil, 


I get the argument against the inhumane 
conditions of animals in factory farms. But 
would it even be possible to feed all 320 million ^ 
Americans (let alone the world) without them? 

Kevin Schweitzer, Las Vegas 


S anctimonious veg- 
etarians cite sordid 
tales of factory farms 
as evidence of the 
wickedness of meat-eating, 
and I concede that cutting out 
meat entirely makes a certain 
amount of sense. Compared to 
vegetables and grains, factory- 
farmed meat is an inefficient 
food-energy delivery system: 
Producing a pound of beef is 
dozens of times more resource- 
intensive than producing a 
pound of whole-grain bread, 
but the calorie payoff for the 
bread is somewhat greater. 
There’s plenty of evidence that 
as long as you get the right mix 
of nutrients, you’ll live longer 
if you limit yourself to veggies: 
Coronary heart risk is reduced 
by 20 percent, as are colon 
cancer and type 2 diabetes. So, 
theoretically, there’s no reason 
you couldn’t feed all Americans, 
plus the rest of the world, on 
tilings that didn’t used to have 
eyeballs. 

But all this has already been 
said, or rather shouted at you, 
by Greenpeace volunteers 
while you try desperately to get 
by them on the sidewalk with- 
out making eye contact. And 
it all misses the point. First, 
humans have been eating meat 


for roughly a bajillion years. 
As explained here some tin 
back, we’ve spent eons 
evolving the teeth and the 
intestinal system needed 
to digest dead animals 
as well as celery. And 
experience suggests 
that as people attain 
the wherewithal to eat 
more meat, they take full 
advantage: In China, most 
notably, meat consumption 
has gone up 165 percent since 
1990. All the yoga teachers in 
the world are unlikely to con- 
vince any significant chunk of 
the population to give it up. 

Second, while the cruelty of 
factory farming evokes a par- 
ticularly visceral reaction — all 
that documentary footage of 
unnaturally buxom poultry 
crowded into tiny cages is tough 
to dismiss — serious negative 
environmental impact is char- 
acteristic of Big Agriculture 
overall. The question really 
isn't the merits of factory- 
farmed meat, but industrialized 
agriculture generally. 

From a purely economic 
standpoint, there’s no dis- 
puting that both meat and 
vegetables have become ex- 
ponentially more abundant in 
the developed world thanks to 
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technological advances. U.S. 
agriculture in particular has 
become the most productive 
in the world due to farm con- 
solidation, mechanization, and 
industrial techniques like fac- 
tory farms. In 1960 the average 
American farmer fed 26 people; 
now it’s something more like 
150. 

Consider our friend the hog. 
In 1978 factory farms accounted 
for 34 percent of hog produc- 
tion; by 1997, this had increased 
to 89 percent. Over roughly the 
same period, wholesale pork 
prices decreased 39 percent. 
(Retail pork prices decreased 
only 15 percent — somebody 
took the opportunity to get fat 
here, but it wasn’t the farmers.) 

The same was true of 
other U.S. farm products. The 


wholesale price of beef de- 
creased 53 percent, the retail 
price 39 percent. Fruit, vegeta- 
ble and cereal wholesale prices 
decreased between 4 percent 
(navel oranges) and 62 percent 

In contrast, according 
to the food price index 
maintained by the U.N.’s 
Food and Agriculture 
Organization, world 
food prices overall have 
gone up. World Bank 
data suggests that global 
food prices were essen- 
tially flat (in inflation- 
adjusted terms) from 
1985 to 2005 but have 
risen sharply since then. 

Today U.S. consumers 
spend a smaller percentage 
of their disposable income on 
food consumed at home than 
anyone else in the world. 

So let’s be clear: From an 
economic standpoint, indus- 
trialized farming of meat and 
vegetables has been incredibly 
successful at feeding people. 
But there are also plenty of 
costs that aren't factored into 
those prices. As the industry 
has shifted from family farms 
to large enterprises, livestock 
wastes have become more 
geographically concentrated 
and threaten air and water re- 
sources. Factory farms pump 
livestock with antibiotics to 


prevent the spread of disease 
among thousands of close- 
quartered animals, possibly 
contributing to increased 
pathogen resistance among 
animals and humans alike. 
Jumbo agriculture can lead to 
increased soil erosion, clogging 
waterways and contributing 
to flooding and contaminated 
water supplies. As anyone who 
skimmed through Silent Spring 
in college to impress a girl can 
tell you, runoff can also con- 
tain chemicals from pesticides, 
herbicides and fertilizers that 
are harmful to the environment 

But these are negative ex- 
ternalities we’ll have to reckon 
with later — they don’t factor 
into the price we pay now. In 
practical terms, it’s hard to see 
how we could sustain current 
American meat consumption 
(annual per-person estimates 
range from 175 to 260 pounds) 
without cramming the animals 
in cages. If 1955 beef produc- 
tion practices were used today, 
we’d need 165 million more 
acres of land to produce the 
same output. It may mean our 
grandchildren will succumb to 
antibiotic-resistant whooping 
cough, but the idea that we can 
feed a crowded world with a 
bunch of cows chewing cud on a 
hillside is juvenile romanticism. 
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Creature Comforts 


I was motoring along the Northern 
Connector en route to a pickup on 
Macrae Road. The temperature 
outside my taxi was 37 degrees, 
which felt like 67 degrees in the context 
of this year’s Siberian winter. After three 
decades in the Green Mountains, I knew 
that March was far too early to proclaim 
winter's end, but I gratefully accepted 
the reprieve. 

Rounding a curve at SO miles per 
hour, I came face to face with a skunk 
waddling across the road. Of all the 
road-crossing critters, skunks appear 
to react least, if at all, to their potential 
doom; they are either fearless or dopey. 
This one didn’t pause, just turned to face 
me mid-waddle before nodding with a 
“What’s up, homie?” All of this occurred 
a half second before my Buick LeSabre 
reduced him to puree of skunk. 

I hate creating roadkill. I wouldn't say 
it tears at my soul, but it does leave me 
doleful. I pulled over on the shoulder and 
said a quick prayer for my pungent fallen 
comrade. 

Did I mention it was Friday the 13th? 
I’m not superstitious (having heeded the 
admonition in Stevie Wonder’s famous 
tune, to wit: ‘When you believe in things 
that you don’t understand, then you 
suffer”), but I’m just saying. Later that 
night, on Kirby Road, a black cat scur- 
ried across the street, its eyes aglow in 
my high beams. Yes, a black cat literally 
crossed my path. That can’t be good , I 
thought. 

Still later that night, I received a call 
from a regular customer who drinks at 
one of the veterans' clubs. Clark is a nice 


enough guy, though he’s made question- 
able life choices. Not that I’m the one 
asking the questions. Judge not, lest ye be 
judged — I could easily have it written on 
the side of my taxi, I so fully endorse the 
adage. 

Stepping out of the club when I ar- 
rived were Clark, who’s perhaps 50, 
and a young girl. I knew she had to be at 
least 21 because of the drinking age, but 
she looked for all the world like a 16- or 
17-year-old. She was slender in her inten- 
tionally tom jeans and hoodie, and pretty 
with dark, darting eyes and a shiny black 
ponytail. Climbing into the backseat, 
Clark introduced her to me as Erica. Nice 
to meet you, Erica. 

On the drive over to Clark’s place, the 
two of them chatted amiably, gossiping 
about people from the club they both 
knew. I couldn’t quite fix the nature of 
their relationship, but 1 had a pretty good 
idea. Prostitution operates in a murky 
realm, as do all the so-called victimless 
crimes. My experience — and, as a long- 
time cabbie, I certainly have had such 
experiences — is that Burlington’s hook- 
ers ply their trade on an informal basis. 
At the bars and clubs, the regulars just 
know the girls who might be available for 
the right price. It’s all, as they say, on the 
down low. 

When we arrived at Clark’s condo, 
he said, “Erica, go ahead in. The door's 
unlocked.” 

Erica gone, Clark got out his wallet to 
pay me. “She’s cute as hell, isn’t she?” he 

I couldn’t, in good conscience, go 
there. I felt like saying, “Yeah, and she's 


young enough to be your daughter and 
my granddaughter." But I said flatly, 
“Sure, she's great.” 

Picking up on my less-than-enthusi- 
astic response, Clark said, “C’mon, man, 
be happy for me. I'm telling you, she has 
some very specific skills.” 

He didn’t have to add, “...if you know 
what I mean.” My imagina- 
tion is as lurid as the next 
guy’s; I could readily fill in 
the blanks. 

Driving back to town, I 
felt sad for both of them, but 
mostly for Erica. It’s not that 
I bring some elevated social 
or political viewpoint to the 
table. The issue is compli- 
cated and multifaceted, no 
doubt. All I could say for 
certain was that this night, in 
my cab with this particular 
man and woman, it all felt 
very sad. 

A little more than an hour 
later, I returned to Clark’s to retrieve 
Erica for a ride to her apartment. On 
the highway between Burlingtc 
Winooski, we passed 
cars that had pulled 
said, “Oh, God — I hate cops.” 

I said, “Well, you know, I guess they 
have a job to do, don't you think?” 

“I suppose. I just haven't had too 
many, like, good experiences.” 

In the rearview mirror, I glanced at 
my customer sprawled out in the back- 
seat. She looked tired and edgy. I got the 
sense that she was living a life devoid of 
respite, with no oasis in sight. This was 


wy 


not a person who'd moved into adult- 
hood from a carefree childhood. I’d bet 
my last dollar on that. 

We arrived at Erica’s apartment, a 
sketchy-looking converted office space 
with three ragged cars parked in front. 
“Give me a minute,” she said. “I have 
money, I promise you.” 

“No problem,” I said. 
“Take all the time you need.” 

She finally extracted two 
crumpled-up bills, and told 
me to keep the change. “You 
seem like a good guy,” she 
said. “I take a lot of cabs. Ya 
got a card?” 

Her request put me on 
the spot. On the one hand, 
I wanted to help her out. I 
knew I could shuttle her be- 
tween trysts with safety and 
some degree of protection. 
On the other, I didn’t know 
if I could keep my judgment 
at bay, not to mention my 
heavy heart. I flashed on the skunk and 
the black cat. This young woman had a 
feral quality that unnerved me. May God 
different police bless and protect her, I thought, internally 
drivers. Erica voicing my second prayer of the night. 

“Sorry, Erica,” I replied. “But I don't 
have any cards.” © 

All these stories are true, though names 
and locations may be altered to protect 
privacy. 
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I magine a business breaks a law. The 
state agency tasked with enforcement 
takes notice and sends out a warning 
letter. A year later, when the problem 
resurfaces, the offending business gets 
a cease-and-desist order — followed, 
five months later, by an official notice of 
violation. 

More than a year and a half after the 
problem came to light, the business owner 
finally sits down with state 
regulators and promises to 
make the required changes. In 
exchange, the agency agrees to 
waive the financial penalty it 
has threatened to impose. 

Too forgiving to be true? 

It’s exactly how things played 
out for Newport Center farmer 
Andreo Pothier, according to 
water-quality enforcement files at the 
Vermont Agency of Agriculture. 

On numerous instances, a state field 
agent observed manure trickling across 
the barnyard of Pothier’s small dairy farm, 
through ditches, across property lines and 
in the direction of a nearby stream — a 
violation of the so-called “accepted agri- 
cultural practices," or AAPs, that govern all 
farms in Vermont. 


The same problem came up in 2012, then 
again in 2013. In May 2014, Pothier and the 
ag agency finally sat down in Montpelier 
for a private conference. According to the 
subsequent "assurance of discontinuance” 
issued after the meeting, Pothier didn't 
contest the facts of his case. In the AOD, 
he promised to clean out his overflowing 
manure pit and to make some improve- 
ments to the barnyard. Assuming he meets 


BRIAN KEMP 

the deadlines imposed by the agreement — 
some of which won’t roll around until the 
end of this year — he won’t be liable for the 
$1,500 in potential penalties. 

The agency even appears to be help- 
ing him hold up his end of the bargain. In 
October, enforcement coordinator Wendy 
Anderson shot off an email reminding field 
agent Bethany Creaser to swing by the 
Pothier farm in advance of those deadlines 


to “make sure that is on his radar screen 
and that he has everything lined up to be 
able to" meet it. 

This story, or some version of it, plays 
out time and again on Vermont farms. A 
review by Seven Days of the last five years 
of enforcement records at the Agency of 
Agriculture reveals that it typically coerces 
farmers with the carrot, not the stick. 
Rarely do farm inspections end in formal 
enforcement violations, even 
when an inspector notices 
a problem. Seldom does the 
agency propose financial pen- 
alties for water-quality viola- 
tions. When it does, they're 
often small — and typically 
waived if a farmer comes into 
compliance. In four of the 
last five years, the agency col- 
lected only between 5 and 9 percent of the 
total penalties it initially imposed. 

The approach has long provoked the 
ire of environmentalists, who see a glar- 
ing conflict of interest in relying on the 
same agency that promotes farms to police 

As a society, we expect regulators to 
take action when someone breaks a law, 
said Kim Greenwood, the water program 
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Does Vermont cut farmers too much slack on water- 
quality violations? 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 


coordinator and staff scientist at the en- 
vironmental advocacy group Vermont 
Natural Resources Council. “We don't do 
that with farmers,” she said. “I understand 
why. That’s our culture. But it’s kind of 
hard to talk about a real commitment to 
cleaning up ag water quality.” 

Ag officials say this isn't accurate and 
claim they're committed to getting all 
Vermont farms — an estimated 7,300, ac- 
cording to the latest U.S. Department of 
Agriculture census — into compliance 
with water-quality rules. 

“We're serious on three things," said 
Agency of Agriculture Secretary Chuck 
Ross. “We’re serious about wanting them 
to understand what to do; we're serious 
about providing them the resources to 
get it done; and we’re serious that if they 
don’t get it done, we’re going to bring them 
through an enforcement process to incent 
them to get it done." 

State v. Feds 

Noncompliance is no longer an option. 
In 2011, the Environmental Protection 
Agency found the state's plan to manage the 
flow of nutrients and pollution into Lake 
Champlain inadequate — and subsequently 
revoked it Now the EPA is overseeing 
the draft of a new plan, using the Total 
Maximum Daily Load, or TMDL, that will 
spell out exactly how much phosphorus 
Lake Champlain can safely absorb. Bottom 
line: The state needs to cut total phosphorus 
runoff into the lake by 34 percent 

In anticipation, last November the state 
released its Clean Water Initiative, outlin- 
ing its plan to curb pollution. Lawmakers 
in Montpelier are currently hashing out 
details in two major bills — H.3S and S.49 
— designed to enact some of those changes. 

The EPA's estimates point to agriculture 
as the single largest source of phosphorus 
in the watershed. Runoff from farms ac- 
counts for 40 percent of what is going into 
Lake Champlain — more than any other 
category of contributor. In one of the most 
impaired sections of the lake, Missisquoi 
Bay, farms account for 64 percent of the 
phosphorus that fuels the growth of blue- 
green algae blooms in warmer months. 
These blooms can be toxic; they’ve caused 
fish kills and beach closures, and could 
pose a threat to drinking-water supplies. 

As officials and lawmakers in 
Montpelier draft new water-quality 
laws, environmentalists are pushing for a 
stricter crackdown on farms. Farm advo- 
cates, meanwhile, contend education and 
technical assistance, not hefty fines or zero 
tolerance, will bend the curve. 

Is stricter enforcement even an option? 
In some ways, the agency’s hands are tied: 
Vermont law spells out the process for 
noting a violation on small farms — which 
starts with a correction action letter, 
followed by increasing levels of enforce- 
ment. Statutes cap administrative penal- 
ties: $1,000 for each violation on a small 
farm, not to exceed $25,000 in total. The 
amounts are larger for bigger farms, but 
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not much; individual infractions can ding 
a farmer $5,000, with totals not to exceed 
$50,000. Currently, state regulators don’t 
even have the authority to go after civil 

— as opposed to these administrative 

— fines for many water-quality violations 
on farms. The attorney general’s office 
doesn't have jurisdiction. 

That may change. Proposals in H.35 
would give the ag agency more manpower 
for boots-on-the-ground education, in- 
spections and enforcement. The proposal 
would nearly double the number of agents 
in the field, from five to nine. Presumably 
that would increase the number of dedi- 
cated inspectors assigned to farms with 
fewer than 200 cows, which make up 83 
percent of the dairy farms in the state. At 
the moment, there’s only one. 

Some proposed changes would ease 
limits on fines for many violations. Among 
the most hotly debated ideas is Gov. Peter 
Shumlin’s proposal to tie the current-use 
tax policy, which taxes agricultural lands 
at a lower rate, to compliance with water- 
quality laws. Blatant abusers could run the 
risk of losing the lucrative tax break. 

Will these changes be enough to satisfy 
critics? The tougher question is: If every 
farm in Vermont were to comply with the 
state’s environmental laws, would it curb 
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phosphorus enough to make the necessary 
improvements in water quality? 

It’s not likely, admitted Ross — which is 
why another change proposed under H.35 
calls for strengthening the AAPs for the first 
time since their adoption in 1995. As they 
exist today, AAPs might not be restrictive 
enough to drive the water-quality improve- 
ments the EPA is mandating. It will take 
major changes from all Vermonters, not 
just farmers, to make a dent, Ross stressed. 

“What are we enforcing, and to what 
end?" asked James Ehlers, the director 
of the water advocacy nonprofit Lake 
Champlain International. “It certainly 
hasn't been to produce clean water, or pre- 
vent pollution.” 

Promoting or Policing? 

The Department of Environmental 
Conservation enforces most water-qualitv 
and environmental regulations in Vermont; 
whether you’re a homeowner with a failing 
septic system or a business with a heating 
oil spill, you deal with the DEC. 

But the regulation of most clean-water 
infractions on farms falls to the Agency of 
Agriculture. As Chris Kilian recalls it, that 
arrangement came about as a result of some 
last-minute legislative wrangling in 1992. 
The director at the Vermont branch of the 


Conservation Law Foundation was then 
a newly minted lawyer with the Vermont 
Natural Resources Council. As the legisla- 
tive session drew to a close, Kilian caught 
wind of some strange dealings in the House 
Corrections & Institutions Committee, 
which rarely concerned itself with farm or 
agricultural issues. 

The committee was weighing in on a 
proposed phosphate detergent ban that 
had already passed the House and Senate. 
Independent of the bill, the Vermont 
Farm Bureau was pushing for the Agency 
of Agriculture — then the Department of 
Agriculture — to take over water-quality 
regulatory authority from ANR, a move 
environmentalists opposed. 

Seemingly out of the blue, the House 
committee quietly tweaked the detergent 
bill to empower the ag agency. The water- 
quality advocates who’d fought tooth and 
nail for the detergent ban suddenly found 
their bill had become a Trojan horse for a 
move they very much opposed. 

Environmentalists hoped to scrap the 
transfer of regulatory authority in confer- 
ence committee. They didn’t succeed. 

“It was never voted on by either the 
House or the Senate in any kind of formal, 
conscious way,” said Kilian, and it’s been a 
"horror show” ever since. CLF and other 
water-quality groups have long argued that 
the regulatory authority to police farms 
should move back to ANR. 

“Good regulation is good promotion,” 
countered Ross, who contends that it’s in the 
agency's best interest to protect water qual- 
ity. A clean environment bolsters Vermont’s 
brand, he said — and ultimately helps sell 
more milk or cheese or specialty goods. 

The Agency of Agriculture’s collabora- 
tion with both ANR and the Office of the 
Attorney General proves that it's serious 
about enforcement, according to Ross. 
ANR and ag officials occasionally inves- 
tigate cases together; last year the AG’s 
office prosecuted three ag cases in quick 
succession for blatant, direct discharges 
of manure into state waterways, for which 
the office does have jurisdiction. 

Cumulatively, the three farms are on 
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the hook for $118,000 — nearly four times 
the total the ag agency has collected in the 
last five years. 

“When I walked in, I wasn't, as the new 
secretary, going to start mandating en- 
forcement," said Ross, who took the helm 
at the ag agency four years ago. “I needed 
to understand the system. I wanted to de- 
velop a system that provided the resources 
and addresses some of the regulatory en- 
hancements we felt we needed.” 

He thinks the ramp-up in enforcement 
— when and where it’s necessary — is well 
under way. “There’s a message in that,” 
said Ross. 

"What matters is that, if somebody 
has violated our AAPs, we need to engage 
them,” said Ross. “And if they are egregious 
and ongoing violators, we don’t need to be 
exercising patience with them.” 

Greenwood of VNRC and Kilian are 
skeptical about the efficacy of policing the 
same constituency the agency promotes. 

ENFORCEMENT CAN T JUST BE 

ASLAPONTMD. 
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“The agency is really kind of touchy 
about it," said Greenwood. “They say these 
two worlds never meet. But at the very 
least, it sends a very bad public perception 
... We should have some distance between 
who’s making the rules and who’s enforc- 
ing the rules.” 

DEC Commissioner David Mears isn’t 
convinced. He said that farm compliance 
is among the most complicated regulatory 
work there is. Enforcers aren’t just tasked 
with pinpointing one source of pollution, 
such as a pipe discharging pollutants into 
a stream. Farm inspectors need to look at 
the ecosystem of a farm, and Mears sees 
value in the relationship between a trusted 
regulator and the farm community. 

“What matters is that you build strong 
programs with stability and people with 
strong expertise," said Mears. Tm seeing 
real improvements happening over at the 
Agency of Agriculture. I don’t see how 
there would be some magic gain or im- 
provement just by shifting it over to my 
department.” 

Apples and Oranges 

DEC and ag enforcers approach their 
regulatory work differently. Notably, DEC 
isn’t required by statute to follow the same 
notification and warning process that the 
ag agency has to for small farms. Corrective 
action letters, cease-and-desist orders — 
“We just don’t have those steps," said Gary 
Kessler, the director of the compliance 
and enforcement division at DEC. The 
department goes straight to a notice of 
alleged violation or an enforcement action. 

Another major difference: “If you 
look through our AODs, you'll be hard- 
pressed to find one without a penalty,” said 
Kessler. A review of AODs at the Agency 
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of Agriculture found many cases in which 
a farmer agreed to come into compliance 
and the agency waived penalties. At DEC, 
Kessler said, penalties are “absolutely" still 
involved, even if agreements are reached 
and improvements are made. 

DEC also makes a priority of collecting 
penalties. “It’s really important not to give 
up on it,” said Kessler. “Otherwise, you 
don't have any deterrent at all.” 

The Agency of Agriculture collected 
$1,000 of the $18,250 in penalties proposed 
last year: slightly more than 5 percent. 
DEC collected 91 percent of the penalties it 
proposed in AODs, administrative orders, 
emergency orders and informally closed 
cases in 2014. 

Ag enforcement officials don't see this 
as a problem. 

“We’re not in the business of collecting 
money from these farmers because they’ve 
done something wrong,” said Anderson, 
the enforcement coordinator at the agency 
of ag; the agency would rather see that 
money go into improvements on the farm. 

In Anderson’s view, a year when the 
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agency collects few penalties is a good 
year. “That means farmers got on board," 
she said. “They worked with us. If we 
entered into an agreement, they did what 
they needed to do." 

Should enforcement look different at 
each agency? “I would hope so," said Sen. 
Robert Starr (D -Essex/Orleans), who 
chairs the Senate Agriculture Committee. 

They're like apples and oranges, ac- 
cording to Bill Moore, the legislative direc- 
tor at the Vermont Farm Bureau. 

If farmers drag their feet before making 
improvements, Starr said, it’s a decision 
borne out of necessity, not negligence. 
“It’s simply because they didn’t have two 
nickels to rub together,” he said. Farmers, 
he added, aren’t in the same class as busi- 
nessmen in $500 suits; they need technical 
assistance, not hefty fines. 

Big financial penalties, said Moore, 
“may only serve to bankrupt the farm.” 

This sort of thinking supports 
Greenwood’s thesis: that Vermont has long 
treated farmers as an industry apart. 

She gets the rationale — to a point. 


“We want them to succeed," said 
Greenwood. “We don't want them to sell 
out.” As as a result, she said, lawmakers seem 
to adhere to an unofficial agreement: “You 
just don’t impose regulation on farmers." 

Greenwood thinks that sentiment 
might be changing. 

“We can still love our farmers,” she said, 
“and ask them to do better.” 

Boots in the Barnyard 

What environmentalists see as lax 
enforcement on farms may look different 
to the people who run them. In dairy-rich 
Franklin County, farmer Darlene Reynolds 
is hearing anecdotally from peers that 
the ag agency seems to be ramping up 
enforcement — sometimes, for rules that 
farmers didn’t know existed. 

It can come as a shock to farmers, 
especially those with smaller operations. 
Medium- and large-size farms, with sev- 
eral hundred dairy cows, operate under 
special permits, but smaller farms don’t 




go through that same process. Even so, 
they’re subject to the AAPs. 

“I think you would be surprised how 
many farmers that I work with ... who 
don’t know they fall into regulation," said 
Heather Darby, an agronomy specialist 
with University of Vermont Extension 
who, like Reynolds, sits on the board of the 
Fanners' Watershed Alliance. 

Moore agrees. “I would argue the vast 
majority of small farms not currently 
under the permit system are the ones that 
are making the mistakes,” said Moore. 
“They don't know what they don't know.” 

The AAPs have been in effect since 1995 
— for two decades. But the first dedicated 
small-farm inspector wasn't hired until 
2013. The agency has five inspectors on the 
ground devoted to water-quality issues. 
Four of those focus on medium- and large- 
size dairies with more than 200 cows. 

The lack of manpower frustrates 
Reynolds, who runs a medium-size dairy 
farm and has long operated under a 
“medium farm operation” permit. While 
the agency drafted AAPs, Reynolds doesn’t 
think it did a particularly good job of ad- 
vertising them or educating farmers. She 
wants to see more transparency. 

Writing regulations but not enforcing 
them sent the wrong signal, said Reynolds. 
“The department of ag has pretty much 
said that it's OK for these small farms to do 
whatever they want to do,” she said. Now 
she thinks regulators want to go from “A 
to Z in 2.2 seconds.” Is it any surprise that 
smaller farms are taken aback? 

Vermont's first small-farm inspector, 
former dairy farmer John Roberts, has 
spent the last year and a half educating 
farmers in Franklin County. In 2014, he was 
focused on providing technical assistance 
and guidance; this year, according to the 
agency’s annual report, he’ll be stepping up 
comprehensive compliance inspections. 

Greenwood of VNRC isn't convinced 
that more education will slow the runoff. 
If the state tries to go farm-by-farm, and 
educate each and every individual about 
regulations and best practices, Vermont 
will never reach its water-quality goals, 
Greenwood said. 

“When are they going to be inspired 
to learn if there isn't at least the threat of 
enforcement action?” she asked. 


Of course, there’s another kind of 
enforcement that bypasses the Agency of 
Agriculture altogether: the court of public 
opinion. In Franklin Count)', residents are 
becoming increasingly vocal, and frus- 
trated, about the diminished water qual- 
ity in the St. Albans and Missisquoi bays. 
Farmers are feeling the heat. 

“I’m not worried about the department 
of ag coming to my farm," said Reynolds, 
who has never been out of compliance 
with the permit for her farm. She’s more 
concerned about what her neighbors think. 

“There’s a lot of police officers out 
there,” said Reynolds, of the citizens- 
turned-water-quality advocates. “There's 
going to be a lot of policing.” 

Brian Kemp, who manages a large 
organic beef farm in Sudbury and Orwell, 
isn’t looking to be a policeman — but as the 
president of the Champlain Valley Farmer 
Coalition, he does want to play a role in 
helping other farmers get up to speed on 
regulations. The coalition of 26 farmers 
wants to encourage mentorship 


table to get those farmers equipped with 
the tools and technology necessary for 
cleaner farming. But he’s also not willing to 
sacrifice clean water to keep farms in busi- 
ness that, he argues, shouldn’t be: “A farm 
that produces food that poisons water is 
not the kind of farm we need in this state, 
or anywhere, for that matter," said Ehlers. 

His idea? Broadcast the message, loud 
and clear, that pollution won't stand. Draft 
stronger standards. Give farmers a grace 
period — he suggests a year — to make 
their changes, and then start levying fines 
or, in the case of the willfully negligent, jail 
time. Enforcement has to have real teeth, 
Ehlers said. 

“Most of us don’t consider ‘Please 
don't do this anymore' letters as forms of 
enforcement,” he said. 

Waiting for Action 

April 1 marks the end of Vermont’s winter 
ban on manure spreading. Farmers across 
the state will head out in their tractors in 



among farms — especially of smaller farm- 
ers who may not know the AAPs. 

“They may not have had that knock on 
the door to say, ‘Hey, it looks like you've 
got a little problem over there,”’ said Kemp. 
Hearing that news from another farmer, 
and one who can speak about the benefits 
of finding a fix, might be a missing link in 
the process. 

That said, Kemp thinks enforcement will 
play a role in the push for better practices 
on Vermont farms. He has little patience for 
large and medium farms that, in his view, 
can't plead ignorance to what’s required. 

In the cases of what he called “blatant 
abusers," he wants to see the Agency of 
Agriculture step up and crack down. “Some 
farmers shouldn’t be farming,” said Kemp, 
“If you enable them, you’re enabling them 
to have another problem down the road." 

Ehlers of LCI agreed. He said he’s sym- 
pathetic to the plight of small farmers, and 
thinks there should be some help on the 


the coming weeks to apply phosphorus- 
rich manure to fields; in rural farm 
communities, the odor is synonymous with 
springtime. A few days before the manure- 
spreading ban was lifted, the Agency of 
Agriculture pushed out a reminder to 
farmers in a press release, making note of 
the AAPs and urging farmers to “operate 
with the utmost of care so that water 
quality is protected.” 

The thaw brings with it a painful re- 
minder for Lunenberg residents James 
and Karen Abbruscato. It’s been nearly 
four years since they first reached out to 
the ag agency with concerns about their 
neighbor’s small farming operation. Their 
neighbor, Paul Girard, had constructed a 
small pen — roughly 20 by 40 feet — on 
his half-acre lot, and started raising a few 
cows. Later, he switched to pigs. 

“He doesn’t remove his manure,” James 
Abbruscato said in a phone conversation, 
noting that his home is about 80 feet from 


the pen. The Abbruscatos can’t open their 
windows in warmer months because “the 
place just over-the-top stinks.” AAPs pro- 
hibit the storage of manure less than 100 
feet from property lines. 

The couple first called the Agency 
of Agriculture in 2011. A field agent has 
visited a number of times since, but so far 
the Abbruscatos haven’t seen any improve- 
ment The agency recently issued Girard 
a notice of violation. The next step in 
enforcement proceedings is a hearing, but 
Girard will have a chance for a confiden- 
tial “pre-hearing conference” first, which 
the Abbruscatos aren’t allowed to attend. 
They’re worried Girard will convince the 
enforcers of his innocence. 

In frustration, the Abbruscatos last 
year reached out to the attorney general of 
Vermont. They’ve documented informa- 
tion, taken pictures, sent countless emails. 
They looked up the AAPs themselves to 


THE AGENCY Of AGRICULTURE 
COLLECTED $1,000 



DEG COLLECTED 91 PERCENT. 

learn more about ag practices. At one point, 
they allege, they were told by an Agency of 
Agriculture official that it would be best 
if they took their neighbor to court them- 
selves, and that the agency had “bigger fish 
to fry” 

Girard has his own story. He said the 
Abbruscatos moved up from Connecticut 
and take issue with his choice to raise 
animals. “Anything he can do to harass me, 
he does,” said Girard of James Abbruscato. 
“I wish he’d just move back to Connecticut 
where he belongs." 

But on one point, the Abbruscatos and 
Girard are in surprising agreement: Both 
are fed up with the Agency of Agriculture 
— albeit for very different reasons. 

“They want to enforce all kinds of 
rules on me, even though I'm too small 
to be regulated,” said Girard, apparently 
not realizing that AAPs apply to all farms, 
regardless of size. The ag agency, he said, 
is “picking a fight with the small guy who’s 
got no money.” A field agent will come out, 
walk around and ask him to make some 
changes — but Girard said he doesn’t have 
the financial resources to rent equipment 
to dig a ditch or improve drainage. 

James Abbruscato's complaint? “No 
one comes around," he said of the field 
agents. “It’s only after we pressure them.” 
And even then, months will go by between 

“Enforcement can’t just be a slap on 
the hand,” said Karen Abbruscato. “It’s ac- 
countability in enforcement, that’s really 
all we want.”© 


Ladies in Waiting 

One by one, the "Lamentations" return to UVM 



J effrey Sass is no Tin Man, but 
he works in a variety of metals 
—including steel, bronze, brass 
and stainless — at his shop near 
White River Junction. He repairs and re- 
stores antiques, fabricates metal, welds 
high-end stainless steel pieces, and cre- 
ates his own art. In recent years, Sass, 
62, has been lovingly restoring a set of 
sculptures that are familiar to thousands 
in Burlington, even if they don’t know 
the works by name: “Lamentations,” by 
the late sculptor Judith Brown (1931-92). 

Originally created in 1989, 
“Lamentations” comprises five larger- 
than-life female figures in long robes, 
all made from welded scrap steel and 
painted flat black. Their seemingly 
fluid movement and flowing gowns bely 
the rigidity of their material. Inspired 
by choreographer Martha Graham’s 
dance of the same title — Brown was 
also a dancer — the figures can appear 
mournful, ethereal, mysterious or 
eerie. Whatever a viewer’s response, 
“Lamentations” is intensely evocative. 

In 1993, not long after Brown died 
from pancreatic cancer, her estate 
gifted the sculptures to the University 
of Vermont. Ann Porter, former direc- 
tor of UVM's Fleming Museum of Art, 
and Peter Stettenheim, Brown’s brother 
and executor of her will, chose the site 
for “Lamentations”: the grove of honey 
locusts planted by landscape architect 
Dan Kiley just south of the museum. The 
figures appeared to be walking through 
the grove. 

But there, like the Tin Man, they 
began to rust. 

Nature oxidizes metaL Junk steel 
deteriorates over time. These sculptures 
were headed toward oblivion. The title 
“Lamentations” took on a new signifi- 
cance when the beloved sculptures were 
removed. 

After residing in storage for some 
years — and thanks to fundraising by 
local advocates for their restoration — die 
ladies eventually made their way to Sass. 
That is, back to him. Thanks to his efforts, 
two restored figures are now lamenting in 
the grove again — with more to come. 

For decades, Sass worked with Brown, 
who is best known for her monumental 
works in crushed and welded scrap steel, 
often made from used automobile parts. 
Brown traveled widely and took inspira- 
tion from classical sculptures for works 
such as “Aegean Trio,” now at Johnson 
State College. Her work is in the collec- 
tions of the Brooklyn Museum and the 
Museum of Modern Art, among others. 

When Sass moved to Vermont nearly 
40 years ago, he was looking for a job 
working with metal but had limited ex- 
perience with it. “I really liked working 


with metal,” he explains, “and I had an 
affinity for art because I grew up in a 
household filled with it.” 

When Sass met Brown, she told him 
she wasn’t good at hiring or training. 
“If I like you, we’ll work together,” he 
remembers her saying. And so they 
did, from October 1976 until she died 
in 1992. 

Despite this long collaboration, Sass 
said he’s largely self-taught. ‘Judy wasn’t 
able to teach me the structural aspect of 
welding like stress and torque,” he says. 
“When we started, we were gas welding. 
I suggested we work with electric weld- 
ing and brought the studio level up so we 
could work faster and do more.” 

Thus equipped, Sass learned oxy 
and acetylene welding. And, because 


Brown had poor depth perception and 
was frequently ill, he says, “I started to 
do all the gathering of materials.” He set 
up Brown's studio on Hurricane Hill in 
Reading, Vt., and later in an old bakery 
on Jane Street in New York City. 

About five years into their work to- 
gether, Sass recalls, "Judy elevated me 
financially and made me an associate 
artist.” He rummages through a big box 
of photographs and memorabilia and 
pulls out a card Brown had printed an- 
nouncing their association. 

Today it's not unusual for an artist 
to rely on studio assistants to create 
the work, but it was atypical back then. 
Brown, indeed, was atypical in many 
ways, in an era when a prominent female 
sculptor was a rarity. 


I As for Sass, while he's self-effacing 
1 about his role in creating Brown’s works, 
P it shouldn't be understated. Among other 
things, he helped turn steel into grieving 
women in billowing skirts. “That being 
said, this is all junk sculpture, you un- 
derstand," Sass says modestly. 

Indeed, up close, a viewer can see that 
the magnificent “Lamentations” figures 
are made from crushed oil tanks, cor- 
rugated roofing, Volkswagen fenders and 
other car parts. Sass’ current task is to re- 
place damaged sections of the sculptures 
and make them weather resistant. 

Janie Cohen, now director of the 
Fleming, was the museum’s curator when 
"Lamentations" first came to campus. 
She has witnessed the works’ saga, from 
deterioration and removal to gradual 
repair and return. “When something in 
the work that is intrinsic to the piecefs] 

I WAS HORRIFIED TO SEE 
WHAT WAS LEFT. 

IT WAS A STICK-PIPE SKELETON. 

JEFFREY SASS 

causes them to require conservation, it’s 
called ‘inherent vice,”’ Cohen says. 

In that case, you might call Shirley 
Fortier UVM's one-person “vice squad.” 
An assistant planner in the Campus 
Planning Services office, she says that 
“My involvement in all large sculptures 
on campus is to get them maintained.” 
As “Lamentations” was “literally rusting 
into lace,” as Fortier puts it, the sculp- 
tures' repair became her responsibility. 

Initially, UVM hired a contractor, but 
his efforts were unsuccessful. “I didn't 
know about Jeff Sass, and I was beside 
myself,” Fortier recalls. Then, as she was 
going through old files at the Fleming, 
she ran across an agreement. In it, 
“Judith Brown was giving acknowledg- 
ment and credit to Jeff Sass for all of 
the pieces,” Fortier says. “Come to find 
out, Judith designed them, but Jeff built 
them.” Fortier located Sass through his 
metalwork shop in Hartford, Vt. 

Sass came to a verbal agreement with 
UVM that he would restore one figure 
in “Lamentations” each year, “assum- 
ing I could do the first one,” he says. 
When he picked up the first sculpture 





and sandblasted it, Sass recalls, “I was 
horrified to see what was left. It was a 
stick-pipe skeleton." 

Burlington architect Bren Alvarez 
and her then husband, David Farrington, 
had already spearheaded fundraising ef- 
forts to restore “Lamentations." Alvarez 
exhibited the original sculptures at her 
Flynndog gallery before putting them in 
storage; UVM’s Dudley H. Davis Center 
displayed one of Brown’s ladies, as well. 
While the exhibits didn’t raise much 
money, they did bring much-needed at- 
tention to the pieces. 

“It was a good idea. We’ve had a long 
road with these sculptures,” says Fortier, 
who credits university President Tom 
Sullivan with ultimately making the 
restoration possible. “He’s been very 
supportive of the sculptural pieces on 
campus, and his office actually provided 
the round of funding on the last three 
pieces,” she says. “He appreciates art, so 
we’re very lucky.” 

Fortier has been involved with 
“Lamentations" since 2001. At this point, 
two of the figures have been restored 
and are back in the grove; another re- 
stored sculpture resides in UVM storage 
awaiting better weather for installation. 
Sass has a fourth; he’ll tackle the fifth 
over the next year and a half. 

Back in his workshop, Sass tells 
Seven Days, “When I do the restoration, 
I remember where I got it.” Gesturing to 
his current “Lamentations” lady, he says, 


“That came from a 275-gallon oil tank 
from a Mount Ascutney salvage yard. 
[The tanks would] be cut into pieces, 
then run through the crusher. They’d get 
these beautiful folds in them.” 

But the salvage industry has changed 
enormously, Sass notes. “One of the 
hardest parts is looking to see who has 
Volkswagen fenders," he says. “I've been 
buying them where I can, including 
eBay. I'm trying, and succeeding, to use 
the original materials for the sculptures.” 

Sass dismantles the sculptures and 
makes welding repairs where pos- 
sible, often filling hundreds of tiny holes. 


Where the work is rusted beyond repair, 
he uses salvaged replacement parts. He 
had to find a company that could galva- 
nize the artwork — these sculptures are 
more than eight feet tall — and would 
agree to do so. Sass notes that galvaniz- 
ers are often unwilling to work with 
artworks because the process can de- 
stroy them. But he found “one of several 
places in Massachusetts” that would 
undertake the risk. 

Galvanizing is an involved process. In 
brief: The sculpture is dipped in hydro- 
chloric acid, which eats rust and cleans 
the metal. Its next stop is a neutralizing 


solution to stop the acid, followed by a 
flux. After the flux bath, the work goes 
into 850-degree molten zinc. 

Using the same techniques, Sass 
has also restored two of the figures in 
Brown's “Aegean Trio” at JSC — head- 
less females each weighing about 500 
pounds. Leila Bandar, gallery director of 
the college’s Dibden Center for the Arts, 
notes of the work: “It makes us look at 
the classical work in a contemporary 
context, transforming the everyday into 
something extraordinary." 

The third piece in “Aegean Trio” and 
the two remaining “Lamentations” ladies 
have yet to be restored. Other collectors 
have sought out Sass for similar projects, 
and he wonders how much longer he’ll 
want to continue doing what he calls 
“really hard, gritty work." But it's clear 
he still sees it as a labor of love, as well as 
a connection to his own history. 

At UVM, Fortier hopes that all five 
“Lamentations” figures will return to 
their original places. Multiple building 
projects are currently under way near 
the grove, and she notes that the pieces 
must be well cared for during construc- 
tion. “It's been a phased restoration 
project,” Fortier says. “I have a lot to 
think about when I put them back.” 

When all the work is done — on 
campus and in Sass’ studio — the space 
where “Lamentations” will reside “will 
be even more central,” says Cohen. With 
a new residence hall and the expanded 
medical center nearby, even more people 
will see the works. 

“A lot of people really loved [the sculp- 
tures], and they have been missed,” Cohen 
adds. “That green will be really unrecog- 
nizable in a few years, and to have them as 
a centerpiece will be really great" © 
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B eside the traffic roundabout 
in the middle of Jeffersonville 
stands a vacant lot, site of the 
Bell-Gates Lumber Corporation 
until its closure in 2002. Two concrete 
silos remain, relics from the mill's boom 
years. One of them bears the painting of an 
incongruous zebra. Created by an anony- 
mous graffiti artist some years ago, this 
native of the African savannah is barely 
noticeable, its stripes blending in with the 
silo’s gray. Locals don't seem to have much 
to say about it. 

By contrast, a recent proposal to 
decorate those disused silos has sparked a 
flurry of conversation. On Jeffersonville’s 
Front Porch Forum, several residents have 
expressed vehement opinions about a plan 
to turn the silos into cylindrical murals. 
Designs for the murals that would greet 
visitors to this small Lamoille County town 
haven't yet been submitted, much less ap- 
proved. But that hasn’t stopped some locals 
from making global objections to the project 
—objections that others call misinformed. 

On February 27, the Cambridge Arts 
Council announced that it had received a 
$15,000 Animating Infrastructure grant 
from the Vermont Arts Council for “the 
beautification and art-implementation" of 
the silos. Opponents to the plan immedi- 
ately emerged. The most vociferous voice 
of protest has been that of Jeffersonville 
resident Terri Blake, who wrote in an FPF 
post on March 16: “Anyone who believes 
that painting concrete silos with art is 
crazy. I believe that this is way [sic] of de- 
grading our community by making it look 
like [sic] inner city. Who in this community 
will maintain the art when graffiti starts to 
appear on it?" 

Not every FPF post on the silo plan 
has been negative. Jeffersonville resident 
Nichole Roberge writes that she's “totally 
for the art,” in part because “this town defi- 
nitely needs some color." Melissa Manka, 
posting from neighboring Belvidere, 
compares the silo project favorably to 
urban-renewal projects in Montreal. Such 
comments are in the minority, though. 

Why not simply tear down the silos? 
some critics have asked. Furthermore, why 
is an arts organization in Cambridge deter- 
mining the future of silos in Jeffersonville ? 

According to the VAC’s website, 
Animating Infrastructure grants aim to 
integrate public art into proposed infra- 
structure improvements. Michele Bailey, 
senior program director at the VAC, says 
such grants are not awarded on the basis of 
the intended permanence of the projects 
they fund. Rather, she says, their purpose 
is to spark community dialogue. 

“Any time you have a public space 
and public interaction with it, there are 
going to be opinions about it either way,” 
Bailey says. “It doesn’t surprise me that 
there's been a dialogue. I just hope that the 
dialogue creates something that the com- 
munity can be excited about and proud of, 
whether it's temporary or permanent." 

Cambridge is one of five Vermont 
towns to be awarded a grant as part of the 
Animating Infrastructure program, which 
is in its first year. The other recipients are 


I JUST HOPE THAT THE 
DIALOGUE CREATES 
SOMETHING THATTHE 
COMMUNITY CAN BE EXCITED 
ABOUT AND PROUD OF, 
WHETHER IT S TEMPORARY 


Tempest 

inaSilo 

A grant to beautify two concrete towers has 
sparked fierce debate in Jeffersonville 


3,500). Jeffersonville residents are thus in 
Cambridge, but Cambridge residents are 
not necessarily in Jeffersonville. On Town 
Meeting Day, residents cast votes in their 
respective villages, even though the one 
includes the other. Another example of 
muddied waters: Cambridge Elementary 
School is located in Jeffersonville. 

And the village of Jeffersonville is very 
close to owning the parcel of land on which 
the silos stand — after a lengthy conten- 
tion over its future. When the lumber 
mill closed, the land was purchased by 
St Albans-based Jolley stores, which cur- 
rently operates 35 gas station/convenience 
stores in Vermont. Many residents objected 
to the company's plan to build a 16 -pump 
gas station in the heart of the community, 
partly on aesthetic grounds and partly 
because the Cambridge- Jeffersonville area 
already had three such establishments. 

An even more pressing concern for 
many locals was the land's location smack 
inside the floodplain of the Lamoille River: 
A flooded gas station is a potential hazard. 
Every spring, the mountains of nearby 
Smugglers' Notch let loose their snowmelt. 
When the waters inevitably surmount the 
riverbanks, they spill into adjacent parcels, 
including the one on which the disused silos 
stand. On a sunny day last week, water was 
already coursing steadily across Route 15. 


Stowe's Helen Day Art Center, the Poultney 
Vermont Historical Society, and the towns 
of Morristown and Shaftsbury. In the last 
two, the funds will be used, respectively, to 
install treelike sculptures in the downtown 
center and to build a visitor-friendly rest 
stop for pedestrians, cyclists and drivers. 

The Cambridge Arts Council’s grant 
application — which has been posted in 
full online in response to the rash of nega- 
tive comments — outlines its intention to 


beautify the silos to demonstrate to “locals 
and tourists alike ... that we care about our 
town, are proud of it, and that the arts are 
an important part to [sic] our community." 

But whose town is “our town”? The 
jurisdictional relationship between 
Cambridge and Jeffersonville is anything 
but clear, even to locals. Jeffersonville 
(population about 700) is a small, semi- 
autonomous village within the larger 
Town of Cambridge (population about 


In 2012, the village’s campaign to pur- 
chase the land from Jolley was successful 
(though completion of the purchase is 
still pending). Jeffersonville received a 
$125,000 grant from the Vermont Housing 
& Conservation Board for that purpose, 
augmented by more than $200,000 in pri- 
vate donations and tax revenue. 

Why did the eight-person, nonprofit 
CAC focus its attention on the silos? 
CAC member Justin Marsh, who took 
the leading role in writing the Animating 
Infrastructure grant, explains that the silos 
assume many meanings for locals. “The 
railroad used to run right through here," he 
says, “and the lumber industry was pretty 
big for our town at the time.” 

To some residents, then, the silos may 
represent the last visible link to the vil- 
lage's history. But for others, Marsh sug- 
gests, they’re little more than “an eyesore." 
The idea to paint the silos, he says, was 
the best and most plausible one to emerge 
from a CAC meeting in September 2014. 




Those who oppose the murals have 
repeatedly raised a counterproposal: How 
about we use the money just to tear down 
the damn silos instead? 

But, as CAC members explain, this is 
not an either/or situation. The VAC gave 
SIS, 000 on the condition that it be used 
to fund a project of an artistic nature; the 
money is not intended for general infra- 
structure improvement — or, in this case, 
elimination. 

After several days of opposition in FPF, 
Kim Martin, a trustee of the Village of 
Jeffersonville, took to the forum to clear 
up a few misunderstandings. The grant's 
funds, she explained, are not drawn from 
residents’ taxes, nor may the funding be 
used to tear down the silos, as some con- 
tributors suggested. The grant’s dedicated 
purpose, Martin wrote, "is for incorporat- 
ing art, not destruction of infrastructure.” 

In any case, says Marsh, the demolition 
of the silos would not come cheaply, in part 
because the process would require cleanup 
of the surrounding soil, which testing has 
revealed to contain contaminants. 

The village trustees, who will have final 
say over the project, favor the mural plan, 
Martin tells Seven Days at Jeffersonville’s 
Village Tavern. 

The CAC proposal was comprehensive, 
including plans for community input, 
floodplain management and silo and 
mural maintenance, she explains. Martin 
also said as much on FPF, but some com- 
menters appeared to ignore her. Calls for 
the silos’ destruction persisted; multiple 


commenters changed tactics, suggesting 
that the CAC had overstepped its authority. 

Bailey of the VAC confirms the content 
of Martin's posts. She also notes that, 
while the VAC gets most of its funding 
from the National Endowment for the 
Arts, the Animating Infrastructure grants 
are funded entirely by private donations. 
In other words, no taxpayer money will be 
used for any of the five grant projects. 

Blake, a vocal opponent of the mural 
project, elaborates on her objections in 
an email to Seven Days. The murals will 
distract drivers, she contends, they might 
violate Vermont’s anti-billboard law, 
and the CAC and Jeffersonville board of 


trustees have “overstepped their authority 
by not including our village residents in 
the decision-making process.” 

Responses from CAC members and 
other citizens suggest that mural oppo- 
nents misunderstand the nature of the 
grant and that process. Yet the debate 
rages on. On May 18, the Village of 
Jeffersonville will hold its annual meeting, 
where residents are invited to weigh in on 
the mural project. Should the proposal be 
overturned, the CAC will have to rescind 
the request for proposals that it issued 
last week to local artists. The silos could 
remain unpainted and the grant returned. 
As Bailey puts it, “This is a town decision.” 


It's difficult to tell whether the mural 
debate indicates a deeper divide in this 
small community, or if it’s just another ex- 
ample of cyber-incivility — even on a forum 
that doesn’t give users the cloak of anonym- 
ity. CAC members remain optimistic not 
only that the murals will be painted but that 
the artwork will enrich the community. 

CAC president Carol Plante notes with 
a laugh that the organization’s pro-mural 
members have taken on a nickname: “the 
Silo Sisters." It indicates their shared 
belief that the public-art plan is, more than 
anything, about “place making.” She adds, 
“The Silo Sisters have gotten some great in- 
formation from the Vermont Arts Council 
that helps us articulate why we think this 
is a great project. We’re going to stay on a 
positive track and help to educate people 
in the community about the benefits of the 
project — and include them in it.” 

To that end, the CAC has published a 
call for community input, both on FPF and 
its own website. “What words or images do 
you feel best represent our community?" it 
asks. As of press time, no suggestions have 
been submitted. © 

Contact: ethan@sevendays\’t.com 
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JAY# PEAK 2015+16 COLLEGE SEASON PASSES 

Passes also valid the rest of the 2014+15 ski & ride season. 


NO DEADLINE 
TO PURCHASE 

but limited quantities are available. 


JAY PEAK ONLY 

$199 200 passes available 

$229 300 passes available 

$299 325 passes available 


THE JUDGE (Jay Peak + Q Burke) 
$199 100 passes available 

$229 200 passes available 

$249 475 passes available 


GRADUATING? 

Check out our new U29 pass. 


U39 

YOUNG ADULT 

SEASON PASS 

for 19-29 year-olds 

$ 459 

JAY PEAK + Q BURKE 


EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 11 


(iji) GET YOUR SEASON PASS AT: jaypeakresort.com/SeasonPass 







Self-Healing Prophecy 

With a pill or a smartphone, a Burlington entrepreneur aims to market the placebo effect by ken picard 


U we Heiss has long been in- 
trigued by the power of pills. 
He's seen how they can im- 
prove people's lives — often 
for reasons that have little or nothing 
to do with their active ingredients. Now 
Heiss wants to help people treat their 
own minor ailments by selling them 
pills they know are nothing but little 
white lies. 

For more than 20 years, the German- 
born scientist, researcher and en- 
trepreneur has worked in the health 
care industry. Armed with a master 
of science degree from Zurich’s pres- 
tigious Eidgenossische Technische 
Hochschule, he’s cared for terminally ill 
cancer patients, helped pharmaceutical 
companies speed the development of 
new drugs, and assisted more than 30 
U.S. research hospitals and institutions 
in tracking patient-reported outcomes. 

In recent years, Heiss, who now lives 
in Burlington, has focused on products 
designed to empower patients by having 
them track their own conditions. He 
started by developing simple devices 
that clip to key chains, then moved to 
mobile apps. 

One of Heiss’s top-rated apps. Autism 
Tracker Pro, helps users gauge a family 
member’s autistic behaviors. With his 
Mindful Eating Tracker app, users can 
create self-help journals to manage their 
diets and lifestyles. And his Bowel Mover 
Pro app, which was featured last year 
on “The Dr. Oz Show” and mentioned 
in Esquire, helps people with gluten 
sensitivity and irritable bowel syndrome 
manage their digestive health. 

But Heiss' latest project, which hit 
the market earlier this year, is likely to 
be his most controversial: Zeebo pills 
are designed to give consumers what he 
calls an "honest” placebo experience. 
The corresponding app even gives users 
the option to virtually “swallow” a pill by 
pushing a button — no capsule required. 

Heiss emphasizes that he’s not de- 
ceiving consumers: He fully discloses 
that the capsules contain an inert cel- 
lulose fiber. They come in “aesthetically 
pleasing packaging” meant to mimic an 
actual pharmaceutical product, and a 
bottle of 45 pills costs $19.90 on Amazon. 

The pills work in conjunction with 
Heiss’ free, downloadable app, which 
consumers use to set a goal of address- 
ing a symptom such as mild anxiety or 



percentage of new pharmaceuticals 
that were dropped after their phase II 
clinical trials, when drugs are first tested 
against placebos, rose by 20 percent 
from 2001 to 2006. 

And this past January, a study involv- 
ing 12 patients with Parkinson’s disease 
suggested that they may feel better — 
and their brains may actually change — 
when they're told they 're taking a more 
expensive medication. 

“Placebos are a way to get messages 
across to your mind and body,” Heiss says. 
“There’s a broad understanding right now 
that the placebo effect is not just make- 
believe. It actually has a real effect on the 
body on several different levels.” 

But, unlike drug-research subjects, 
Heiss’ customers know they're getting 
placebos when they purchase Zeebo 
pills online. The placebo effect can be 
just as effective when users know they 
are taking a placebo, Heiss contends, 
and there’s research to back it up. 

He points to a Harvard study of irrita- 
ble bowel syndrome. Some test subjects 
were given pills they were told were 
placebos, while another group received 
nothing. Over three weeks, the group 
taking the placebos reported relief of 
their symptoms at double the rate of the 
untreated group. 

Does that mean the subjects’ IBS was 
all in their heads? Not at all, Heiss says. 
Recent research suggests that patient 
conditioning to the effects of taking 
pills, even inert ones, can elicit actual 
physiological responses. As Robert Todd 
Carroll writes, reviewing the scientific 
literature in his online compendium the 
Skeptic's Dictionary, “A person’s beliefs 
and hopes about a treatment, combined 
with their suggestibility', may have a 
significant biochemical effect. Sensory 
experience and thoughts can affect neu- 
rochemistry. The body’s neurochemical 
system affects and is affected by other 
biochemical systems, including the hor- 
monal and immune systems." 

As Heiss explains, the placebo effect 
likely stems from a combination of fac- 
tors, including the ritual of medicating, 
the expectation that it will provide relief, 
faith in the medical system itself and the 
body’s own conditioning to pill-taking. 

He cites an experiment in which 
subjects were given an orange-flavored 
drink containing an immune suppres- 
sant with measurable effects at the 


I DON’TMIND IFPEOPLE 
ACCUSE ME OF BEING 
A SNAKE-OIL SALESMAN. 

I LOVE TO BE CONTROVERSIAL 
I JUST DON’T WANT TO DO HARM. 


sadness. They then enter a desired out- 
come and decide when and how often 
to take the capsules. The Zeebo app re- 
minds users when to take their pills and 
rewards them (with points) for tracking 
their symptoms before and after the 
“medication.” 

Placebos — pills containing no phar- 
macologically active ingredient — are 
a staple of medical trials, in which re- 
searchers use them to establish a control 
group. Doctors and medical researchers 
have long been aware of the “placebo 
effect” in clinical settings. 

During World War II, combat anes- 
thetist Dr. Henry Beecher witnessed a 
nurse administering saline injections 
— rather than morphine — to seri- 
ously wounded soldiers before surgery 
when their supply of morphine ran out. 
Astounded that the patient experienced 


little pain and no shock during surgery, 
Beecher repeated it with other pa- 
tients when morphine wasn’t available. 
Believing they were getting a powerful 
painkiller, 40 percent of soldiers re- 
ported actual pain relief. 

In the decades since Beecher first 
published his findings, researchers have 
tried to pinpoint how and why placebos 
work. In many pharmaceutical trials, 
placebos used in the randomized control 
group have higher efficacy rates than the 
drugs being tested. In fact, as consum- 
ers increasingly become conditioned to 
take pills to relieve various symptoms, 
the placebo effect appears to be getting 
stronger every year. 

As WIRED magazine reported in its 
August 24, 2009, story “Placebos Are 
Getting More Effective. Drugmalcers 
Are Desperate to Know Why,” the 


cellular level. Later, when those subjects 
were given the same orange-flavored 
drink without the immune suppressant, 
their immune systems responded in the 
same way. In effect, Heiss says, the body 
“learned” to associate the orange drink 
with a suppressed immune system, 
though the subject had 
how the active ingredient worked. 

So how could virtually swallowing a 
pill by pushing a button on a smartphone 
achieve a similar result? “People have 
a very strong relationship with their 
phone. It’s almost part 
of who they are,” Heiss -*■' 
says. And that intimate 
relationship with their 
device, which contains 
so much of their identity 
and consumes so much of 
their time and attention, 
holds enormous powers 
of suggestion. 

And, in a country 
where people are condi- 
tioned to taking pills to 
make their problems go 
away, Zeebo’s virtual pill 
popping might reduce 
reliance on pharmaceu- 
ticals. “We are basically a 
pill-taking society and an 
overprescribed people," 

Heiss says. “Without being H||3l| 
judgmental, I just think there HaUAl 
should be options for people 
o deal with their real issues in other 


them and without side effects. “If the 
placebo does no harm,” he asks, “why 
wouldn’t you want to try it out?” 

Heiss is careful not to call Zeebo 
a “medical treatment or procedure," 
a claim that could get him in hot 
en water with the U.S. Food and Drug 
of Administration. Rather, he describes 
Zeebo as helping people “design ben- 
eficial experiences on their path to 
well-being. 

“Basically, I’m giving them props to 
work with; I’m not making any claims," 
he says. “I designed this 

' beautiful bottle. I sell you 

this like I would sell you a 
walking stick.” Heiss hasn’t 
actually studied whether 
Zeebo works on users, nor 
does he offer guarantees. 
In short, if you fall down 
using his “props,” you’re 



Several Burlington- 
area medical practitio- 
ners contacted for this 
story acknowledged the 
legitimacy of the placebo 
effect in a clinical set- 
ting, but they declined to 
comment on Zeebo or its 
potential benefits. 

Reached via email, 
Charles Irvin, director of the 
Vermont Lung Center and as- 
sociate dean for faculty affairs 
at the University of Vermont 
ways than just taking pharmaceutical College of Medicine, notes that he has 


According to 2011 data from the 
National Center for Health Statistics, 
the rate of antidepressant use among 
teens and adults jumped by nearly 400 
percent between the periods of 1988 
to 1994 and 2005 to 2008. Today, one 
in every 10 Americans takes antide- 
pressants, including one in every four 
women over the age of 40. 

Zeebo is no substitute for the potent, 


life-saving drugs that are routinely used unfazed. “I don’t mind if people accuse 
is, chronic and debilitating me . of bein S a snake-oil salesman. I love 


conditions, Heiss acknowledges. Nor, he 
emphasizes, should it ever be used to 
delay critical care. But for people who 
suffer from mild anxiety, sadness, head- 
aches or occasional insomnia, Heiss 
believes Zeebo could help. Certainly, he 
acknowledges, those people might just 
as effectively get relief from yoga, diet 
or exercise. 

“There are a lot of people who 


totally locked into the default mode of patient-centered perspective." (2 
tak^g Prescription drugs, but they may Contflc( . ken@sevendaysvl 
not be benefiting from them, or they may 
have undesirable side effects,” Heiss says. 

Zeebo offers consumers “an experience INFO 1^1 
that they can relate to," customized to zeeboeffect.com 


witnessed the placebo effect in a UVM 
study of asthma patients and their abil- 
ity to expel air from their lungs. But 
Irvin declines to opine on Zeebo, saying 
only, in regard to the alleged benefits of 
taking pills virtually: “I don’t buy that.” 

Consumers may not, either. Indeed, 
Heiss — whose alma mater has helped 
produce 21 Nobel laureates, including 
Albert Einstein — runs the risk of being 
called a fraud, or worse. But he seems 


be controversial," Heiss says. “ 
don’t want to do harm.” 

Even if some Zeebo consumers find 
relief, Heiss still encourages a broader 
perspective on health and healing. “It 
would be wrong to attribute a beneficial 
outcome to the placebo alone,” he says. 
“What we need is more differentiated 
thinking about how to best restore 
health. And, most of all, we need a n 



Upcoming 

SHORT COURSES 


Tree Digging for 
Property Improvement 

APRIL 18-19, 2015 | $250 

Wildcrafting 

APRIL 20-22, 2015 | $400 

Wild Mushroom Gathering 

APRIL 27-29, 2015 | $250 

vtc.edu/agricultureinstitute | 802.728.1677 


MASTER’S DEGREE PROGRAM IN 


PSYCHOLOGY 


A rock-solid foundation in clinical theory, research, and practice. 
Elective courses in play therapy, marital and family therapy, intensive 
individual psychotherapy, and group therapy. 

Preparation for a life-time of professional and personal development a: 
a clinical practitioner, and for licensure as a psychologist-master’s in 
the State of Vermont. 

15% of graduates choose to attend and are admitted to doctoral 
programs in clinical/professional psychology. 


JOIN A NETWORK OF OVER 300 SMC GRADUATE PROGRAM 
ALUMNI WORKING IN MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES AND 
PRACTICES IN VERMONT. 

APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR THE FALL. 

Learn more! 

Q 800.654.2206 Ff SAINT MICHAEL’S 

B smcvt.edu/psych Vf COLLEGE 
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— and maybe the world. Need proof? 
Check out Martin’s forearms. On his 
right you’ll find a silhouette tattoo of one 
Daryl Hall; on his left, Mr. John Oates. 

“If I put my forearms straight down, 
it’s like they’re staring at you,” says 
Martin recently by phone. “We’re like a 

If you’re waiting for an April Fools’ 
Day punch line, there isn’t one. 

“Hall & Oates were big in that 
moment in my life,” Martin says, ex- 
plaining that he got 
the tattoos in 2005. 

B i IK1 H when he was i9 - 

mLir J ' H “They were influen- 


I was listening to them nonstop, like, any 
time I was listening to music.” 

Martin, 29, is a member of the 
Burlington pop band Teleport, who are 
heavily and unabashedly influenced 
by Hall & Oates. Previously, he was the 
bassist for the acclaimed local metal 
band Romans — who were jar less influ- 
enced by H&O. 

Martin says he’s gotten some curious 
reactions to his ink, but none better than 
from Hall & Oates themselves. Shortly 
after he got the tattoos, he attended an 
H&O concert in New York City with 
his girlfriend. Martin was dressed in a 
bright-yellow suit he’d purchased at Old 
Gold in Burlington for a prom. He was 
also sporting a serious 'fro. 

“I was hard to miss,” he says. 

Martin was able to work his way 
toward the front of the crowd. He even- 
tually landed right by the stage, where 
he tried to catch his idols' attention, to 
no avail. Until, during the second encore, 
he pulled a desperation move. 

He whipped out his Hall and Oates. 

“I put my arms right on the stage," 
says Martin. He called out to Oates, 
“Hall and Oates tattoos!” 

Oates turned and saw Martin’s fore- 
arms. As they played, he mouthed, “Are 
those real?” Martin nodded. 

“That’s awesome," mouthed Oates. 
Then, just before the end of the band’s 
third encore — “It was an amazing show." 
says Martin — Oates instructed Martin 
to wait for him. 

Once the theater emptied, Martin and 
his girlfriend were brought backstage 
and led into the green room, where they 
mingled with some members of the band. 


I Can’t Go to That 


An interview with "Hall & Oates" 


L ast Saturday, March 28, pop 
icons Daryl Hall and John Oates 
played a concert at the Hermitage 
Club in Wilmington, Vt But it’s 
unlikely that many, if any. Seven Days 
readers attended. That’s because the 
Hermitage Club, which occupies the 
former Haystack Mountain ski resort, is 
an exclusive, members-only playground, 
and the show was for, ahem, private eyes. 

How exclusive, you ask? The 
Hermitage isn’t quite “Lifestyles of the 
Rich and Famous,” but an individual 
lifetime membership to the club comes 
with a $70,000 price tag, along with 
annual dues of $2,800. (For a family, 
those figures are $75K and $5,600, 
respectively.) That’s not so much 
compared with private ski resorts out 
west, such as the Yellowstone Club in 
Montana, where membership report- 
edly runs upwards of $300K, with $30K 
annual dues. And Hermitage member- 
ship comes with a 10 percent discount 
on horse-drawn sleigh rides at the 
resort, so there’s that. 

The other perk Hermitage members 
get — y'know, aside from uncrowded 
ski slopes, luxury accommodations and 
the peace of mind that comes from not 
mingling with unwashed peasants at 
shantytown resorts like Stowe (shud- 
2 der) — is access to shows such as that 
S of Hall & Oates. The blue-eyed soul duo 

5; played the last concert in the resort’s 
< winter music series — presumably clos- 
5 ing with "Rich Girl,” followed by a cel- 
§ ebratory money fight among attendees. 
The series also included such nostalgic 
pop acts as Kenny Loggins, Cheap Trick 
jjj and America. And, yes, Seven Days is 
° currently investigating whether the 
§ Hermitage Club was the basis for the 
§ movie Hot Tub Time Machine. 
o Anyway, when reporter Ethan de 
Seife and I learned of the show, we fe- 
verishly tried to find ways to attend. We 
> employed means both legitimate and 
° otherwise, ranging from pitching resort 
g and artist management (denied) to 
calling in favors with famous rock-star 
friends (no dice) to concocting hare- 
brained schemes (fun!). 

On that last note, there was serious 
talk of posing as busboys to sneak into 
g the show and then writing a screenplay 
| for a 1980s-style screwball comedy 
“ based on our zany misadventures. The 


soundtrack would have heavily featured 
Loggins, naturally. 

Alas, we were stonewalled and left 
out in the cold with the rest ofi oh, 99 
percent of Vermonters. To quote one of 
H&O's minor hits, “Who said the world 
was fair?” 

Still, it's not every day that Hall and 
mothereffin’ Oates come to the Green 
Mountain State. So we wanted to find at 
least some small way of acknowledging 


(Coincidentally, the same week- 
end that John and Daryl were at the 
Hermitage, HmfO: A Hall & Oates 
Tribute performed at the Higher 
Ground Ballroom in South Burlington 
for 12 bucks a head. How’s that for an il- 
lustration of wealth disparity in the U.S.? 
Let them eat cake! And, no, that’s not the 
name of a CAKE tribute band.) 

For our own H&O fix, we turned to 
Sean Martin, who is unquestionably 
the biggest Hall & Oates fan in Vermont 


“Then John Oates came out,” recalls 
Martin, growing audibly excited even in 
retelling the story 10 years later. “And 
we embraced." 

Martin says Oates “was super- 
psyched” about seeing his visage inked 
on a stranger's skin. Hall, however... 

“He was a bit more hesitant,” says 
Martin. “I got the strong sense that he 
was like, This guy's crazy." 

Martin says he passed on seeing the 
H&O tribute band at Higher Ground 
last weekend because it wouldn’t have 
been adequate consolation 
for missing the real 
thing. 

“It’s bitter- 
sweet, because 
I would just 

Daryl Hall’s 
voice," explains 
Martin. “Well, 

Daryl’s voice 
and mine singing 
together, obviously. 

Because we do a lot of 
duets in my car.” 

In lieu of attending 
the Hermitage Club 
show, and because 
the duo’s management 
wouldn't respond to our 
requests to speak with 
them, and because this 
issue of Seven Days hits 
the street on April Fools’ 

Day, we did the next best 
thing: We conducted an 
imaginary interview with 
Martin’s Hall & Oates 
tattoos. 


SEVEN DAYS: Just how 
bummed out were you 
not to be able to go see 
[the real] Hall & Oates 
last weekend? 

SEAN MARTIN’S HALL 
& OATES TATTOOS: 

All I see are missed 
opportunities. 

SD: Aw. that’s sad. 

SMH&OT: We’re just 
kidding, man. It’s a laugh! We actually 
weren’t as upset as you might think. 
Sean listens to them a lot. Like, it’s-a- 
semi-miracle-he’s-still-married a lot. 
So, as much as we can, we really try to 
keep those guys at arm’s length. 

SD: Uh-huh. Still, it must have 
been a little annoying not to even 
have the option of going. I mean, 
shouldn't Sean be able to just flash 
you guys at any H&O concert and 
waltz right in? 


SMH&OT: You’d think so, right? And 
we probably could have, er, strong- 
armed our way in there. 

SD: Oh. wow... 

SMH&OT: But, on the other hand, if 
someone showed up at your office with 
your face on their arm, wouldn’t you be 
at least a little weirded out? 

SD: I'd probably call security. 

Oddly enough, there was also a 
Hall & Oates tribute band in town 
last weekend. I suppose you 
guys probably weren't 
tempted to go, 
though? 

SMH&OT: An 
t- H&O tribute 
band? No 
way. That’s 
like wearing 
off-brand 
sneakers. It’s 
like, “Hey, sick 
Reeborks, dude.” I 
i’t go for that. No 


SD: Ah! I see what 
you did there. Did 
you know that Travie 
McCoy, the lead singer 
of Gym Class Heroes, 
has similar H&O tat- 
toos, but on the backs 
of his hands? 
SMH&OT: Well, now, 
that's just silly. 

SD: That's not all. They 
were done by the 
band's on-tour tattoo 
artist. I repeat: Gym 
Class Heroes tour with 
a tattoo artist. 
SMH&OT: Why 
wouldn’t you? 

We’re not gonna ink 
ourselves, guy. But hey, 
do what you want, be 
what you are. 


SD: Nice one. Last 
question: What’s your 
biggest pet peeve? 

SMH&OT: Much like this interview, 
some things are better left unsaid. 

SD: Oh, come on... 

SMH&OT: Isn’t it obvious? Long 
sleeves. ® 



THE BIGGEST 
HALLS OATES 
FAN IN VERMONT 
-AND MAYBE 
THEWORLD. 



128 Intervale Road, Burlington • (802) 660-3505 
472 Marshall Ave. Williston • (802) 658-2433 
www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 
Mon-Sat 9am-6pm; Sun 10am-5pm 


The Lighting House . . . 

This is my happy place. 




Redeline comfort and style with decorative and practical 




PLUS, FREE delivery in Chittenden County 


RT 7 Shelburne Road • Shelburne, VT • 985-2204 THE LIGHTING 
www.TheLightingHouse.net • Open 7 Days A Week HOUSE 


Spring Gardening Seminars 

Saturdays at Gardener's Supply in Burlington 


April 4 • 9:30-ll:00am 

Art of Growing Food Ellen Ogden 

Learn the basics of kitchen garden design; choosing the right beds and garden 
tools, building paths, adding personality, and organic methods to build your soil. 
Learn how to integrate flowers, herbs and vegetables and what to choose for 
ultimate flavor. Cost $1 2.50. 

April 4 • ll:30-4:00pm 
Kitchen Garden Design Ellen Ogden 
In this two part workshop, you will learn a foundation of good garden design 
skills that allow you to create a unique design to match your landscape, or 
renovate a current garden to make it more inviting. You will learn about the four 
square design to rotate crops for maximum productivity, soil health, and best 
techniques for designing paths, beds, and borders. You will learn about the best 
tools to help get the job done, group discussion that will expand your own ideas, 
and finally how to take your design on paper and transfer to your own backyard. 
Cost $40 (includes lunch). 

To register, go to www.GardenerSupplyStore.com or call 660-3505. Pre-registration and pre-payment 
required. Gasses are $12.50 per person unless otherwise noted. See www.GardenersSupplyStore.com 
for program details and for information on our lunch & learn series. 


GARDENER'S 


Free $25 Gift Card with Delivery of Mulch & Soil (see store for details) 
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Worldly Weekend 

Vermont dinner spots offer internationally flavored brunches 

BY ALICE LEVITT. HANNAH PALMER EGAN AND ETHAN DE SEIFE 




INTERNATIONAL ECLECTIC 


F ew symbols of fertility are more obvious than 
the egg: Life can emerge from it, and it feeds us. 
Early Christians adopted the egg as a symbol of 
Jesus’ emergence from his tomb, and the first 
Easter eggs were colored red to represent the blood he 
shed for our sins. 

Perhaps that’s why the start of spring and the ar- 
rival of Easter are inextricably linked with brunch in 
American culture. As the weather warms and the grass 
turns green, many brunch lovers can’t help but crave 
Benedicts and Bloody Marys. After a tough winter, 
warmth is beginning to seep in. 

With spring slowly replenishing our stores of 
energy, Seven Days' food team was ready for serious 
branching — and not just any old breakfast-for-lunch. 
We decided to travel the world, one branch at a time. 
We chose our haunts with a specific set of criteria. 
First, we selected restaurants that don't serve breakfast 


— many don’t even do lunch. Branch had to be the only 
time the establishment offered eggy ecstasy. 

From there, we searched for restaurants 
doing something truly different. Eacl 
had to offer a distinctive nod to inter- 
national cuisine. Some, including 
Kismet, Phantom and ;Duino! 

(Duende), don’t focus on one 
specific country' so much as 
on big flavor from around the 
world. Others, such as Ri Ra 
Irish Pub and Julio’s Cantina, 
serve their eggs with a particu- 
lar ethnic flair. 

How do you like your eggs? 

That’s up to you. Whatever you 
choose, you’re sure to find une: 
pected brunch options below. ® 


Chef-owner Crystal Maderia’s Portuguese eggs 
achieved immortality in 2013 with a near-pornographic 
spread in Bon Appetit. Her take on Israeli shakshuka 
features baked eggs swimming in a hot bath of spicy 
tomato-and-pepper sofrito. Bobbing along are creamy 
blobs of fresh ricotta topped with basil leaves. 

Maderia’s ultra-local ingredients don’t just fill 
Mediterranean dishes. Eggs are the stars of Kismet's 
brunch, and they appear in varied roles, from indulgently 
European oeufs en cocotte with smoked fish and lobster 
butter to a resolutely Vermont-influenced hash of cider- 
and-rum-braised pork served over roasted roots. 

For liquid nourishment, Kismet presses juices 
with as much of an eye toward flavor as health. The 
Grasshopper is puckery with lemon yet mellowed by 
sweet apple, along with a refreshing wash of parsley. 
Mimosas can be made not just with orange or grape- 
fruit juice but with elderflower or ginger. Hot chocolate 
is steamed from a house blend that results in a foamy, 
slightly fruity sip finished with a syrup heart. 

At first glance, a couple of mini skillets look worry- 
ingly small. Will I need brunch dessert? I wondered on 
my visit. But the little black pans are dense with flavor 
— and calories. 

Two poached eggs make up the centerpiece of a skillet 
simply known as Green Eggs. B eneath lies a viscous layer 
ed green chiles. Somebites are mild, while 
others reveal a 
peppery snap. 
Unable to guess 
which cracks 
d crevices hold 
a mellower layer of melted 
cheddar cheese, the diner experi- 
enc es each bite as a sharp, chewy 
surprise. On the opposite end of 
the dairy flavor spectrum, the 
dish’s topping of tangy strained 
with cilantro for a 
that brings out the 
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Busy Bees 

HAVOC MEAOERY GIVES 
VERMONT A THIRD MEAD 
Later this month, mead 
drinkers will be able to enjoy 
another brand of local honey 
brew. In a couple weeks, 
havoc mead will join Groton’s 
artesano and Colchester’s 

GROENNFELL MEADERY as 

Vermont’s third mead maker, 
says head brewer erik benepe. 

Benepe works at 
Groennfell and has been 
homebrewing beer and 
mead for years. “I heard 
about Groennfell and just 
called ricky [klein, who owns 
the meadery with his wife, 
kelly] on a whim,” Benepe 
recalls. “That was the day 
they decided to hire an 
employee — it just kind of 
worked out." Now he helps 
the Kleins — who, like him, 
are Middlebury College 
grads — with production and 
manning their tasting bar. 

When he joined the 
company, Benepe came with 
a lot of ideas. While the 
Kleins weren't interested in 
exploring all of them under 
the Groennfell label, their 
meadery's warehouse-style 
space offered ample room for 
a second brewer. And they 


didn’t mind sharing equip- 
ment and coordinating brew 
schedules to help Benepe 
produce a mead that would 
keep Groennfell company on 
the shelves. 

Groennfell’s parent 
company, Vermont craft 
mead, owns the Havoc brand; 
Benepe helms the brewing 
operation, while Kelly Klein 
holds the reins as CEO. The 
relationship is similar to that 

of WOLA VEITS FINE ORGANIC ALES, 
OTTER CREEK BREWING and the 

shed brewery: The companies 
are distinct brands with 
different visions, but share 
infrastructure such as space, 
equipment, distribution 
chains, and accounting and 
marketing teams. 

Both meads are intended 
as low-alcohol, everyday bev- 
erages, like beer or hard cider 
— but while Groennfell's 
meads are fairly straight- 
forward, Havoc’s are more 
experimental. “My meads are 
[a] little more nonstandard,” 
Benepe says. “We’re not 
trying to go too crazy, but the 
flavors are more exotic.” 

Havoc’s initial releases, 
currently available on draft 
at the meadery, are a ginger- 
infused brew called the 


Root of All Evil; and hopped 
mead called Bitter Bee made 
with a blend of hops that 
imparts floral, tropical-fruit 
and citrus notes. Upcoming 
sips include one made with 
chocolate and chiles and 
another with sour cherry. 

Benepe and the Kleins 
hope meads like theirs will 
bring the ancient honey brew 
to a more mainstream crowd 
of drinkers. ‘‘We’re creating 
something that’s carbonated 
and low alcohol, and using 
flavors that will appeal to 
craft-beer drinkers,” Benepe 
says. “Working with a hopped 
mead or a ginger mead — 
we’re trying to bring it to a 
different audience than mead 
traditionally has been.” 

Farrell Distributing will 
send kegs of Havoc Mead to 
select bars and restaurants 
starting in April. Benepe says 
he hopes to release mead in 
cans sporadically this summer, 
using a mobile cannery. 

— H.P.E. 

Of Ice and Islas 

TROPICAL RESTAURANT OPENS 
IN ST. JOHNSBURY 
Just as the ice melts, a taste 
of the tropics is making 
its way to the Northeast 


Kingdom. This weekend, 
Chad Roy, owner of St. 
Johnsbury’s Maplewood 
Lodge, will open the hotel's 
second restaurant — and it 
has a tropical theme. 

Roy, a construction and 
restoration industry vet, 
purchased the long-shuttered 
lodge in January 2014 with 
the intention of renovating 
and flipping it. But when 
he finished fixing up the 22 
rooms, he decided he liked 
the inn enough to keep it. 

To bring in locals, Roy 
began using the lodge’s 
kitchen to prepare take-out 
dinners, then opened a dining 
room beside the lobby. Last 
winter, his first full-fledged 
restaurant came to frozen 
life. The lodge’s “ice lounge” 
recreates the sensation of 
being inside an igloo. A 
costumed polar bear greets 
snowmobilers who stop in for 
a hot wrap, a burger flavored 
with ghost-pepper cheese, or 
a cheesy pizza panino. 

The ice lounge will 
remain open year-round, 
alongside the new, unnamed 
tropical restaurant. For that 
project, Roy has built a larger 
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Looking at the menu later, I realized 
that I never received the toast that’s 
usually included with Green Eggs, but I 
didn’t miss it. Anyway, the savory bread 
pudding more than covered my daily 
bread requirement. Like a primordial 
beast first waddling out of the ocean, 
the rectangle of bread rises from a warm 
pool of collagen-heavy bone-marrow 
broth. Blue cheese baked into the soft, 
eggy concoction matches the beefy broth 
in its musky aroma, while caramelized 
onions below add a hint of sweetness. 
The herb-crowned dish is also available 
as a casual dinner, without the pair of 
poached eggs included at brunch. 

After all that, it’s tempting to spring 
for a piece of blood-orange almond cake 
or the warm potted truffle drizzled with 
salted caramel, but most brunchers will 
find dessert physically impossible. All 
the more reason to return for dinner. 


FRENCH FORAGING 

Tourterelle, 3629 Ethan Allen 
Highway. New Haven, 453-6309 
Brunch served Sunday, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

From the windowed antechamber 
adjacent to Tourterelle’s main dining 
room, the view unfolds in a vast expanse. 
Beyond the wide, unplanted fields 
dotted with fences and farm buildings, 
the Green Mountains loom pale blue in 
the distance. 

From this perch, the world appears 
to fade away, and brunch in Bill and 
Christine Snell’s antique abode feels 
remote and transportive, like dining at 
an ancient hillside inn in Provence long, 
long ago. 

Except Tourterelle is actually in 
Vermont, and the Snells are a savvy, 
modern couple who see to every detail. 


Christine — who serves and buses tables 
with effortless grace — is an exquisite 
host, a master of the craft. “There’s 
nothing worse than a wobbly table,” she 
said on my visit, bending over to right 
the errant corner. 

Then there’s the food. Brunch at 
Tourterelle expresses a refined sensibil- 
ity that only the French — or dedicated 
students of French cooking — seem 
truly to understand. 

The meal started with pillowy muf- 
fins, studded with strawberries the day I 
had them. Smooth as chiffon, they don’t 
require butter to melt in one’s mouth. 

Next came a galette, a soft crepe 
folded around ham and Swiss and 
topped with a single, perfectly over- 
easy egg. Cut through both at once and 
the yolk floods the fold with farm-fresh, 
golden-yellow richness. 

Other crepes can be had with 
Armagnac sausage, cheddar, egg and 
basil; or with local, seasonal fruit and 
sweet sauces. I won’t hesitate to try 
them on a return trip. 

On the lunchy side, the bistro classic 
moules frites came heaped in a bowl 
with delicate white-wine broth featur- 
ing garlic, lemon, blistered cherry toma- 
toes and parsley. Golden fries seasoned 
with a touch of paprika made for dip- 
pable bliss. 

The burger's juicy patty came sea- 
soned with savor)', mouth-filling French 
herbs that gave it a robust continental 
flavor. Smothered in rind-on Swiss 
cheese on a soft ciabatta roll and ac- 
companied by fries and a salad, the 
burger was easily two meals served as 
one. The giant portion size was the most 
American feature of the meal. 

— H.P.E. 
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in Bangor, Maine; and 
Lake George, N.Y., where 
John LaRock of South 
Glens Falls reopened 
the HoJo’s in January. 
Originally established in 
1953, LaRock’s restaurant 
trades in fried clams, 
liver with bacon and 
onions, and baked mac 
and cheese — the same 
tastes of the past for 
which some Vermonters 
drove to Lake Placid. 


kitchen equipped for the 
chefs he’s recruited from 
Puerto Rico. Though 
the menu isn’t yet set in 
stone, Roy says seafood 
will be a focus, as will 
Caribbean chicken and 
meat dishes. “People 
want something differ- 
ent,” he says. 

What they can 
certainly expect is 
another all-out theme 
restaurant. Roy has 
created a thatched roof 
over the bar and “a giant 
waterfall" that pours 
from the ceiling. The 
polar bear will have 
company, too, in the form 
of a dirt-biking monkey. 
If that’s not the way to 
welcome spring, we don’t 
know what is. 


So Long, 
Farewell 

CLOSURES IN 

MONTGOMERY. LAKE PLACID 
AND MONTPELIER 
While one northern 
hostelry expands, an- 
other one implodes. The 
Black Lantern Inn and 


Just a year short of its 
60th birthday, the Lake 
Placid Howard Johnson's 
closed its doors on 
Tuesday, March 31. The 
only two remaining links 

restaurant chain are now 


Montpelier diners 
looking for Korean-style 
pork lettuce wraps, 
southwestern steak 
asada and smoked 
burgers are fresh out of 
luck. Vermont Thrush 
Restaurant has closed, its 
phone disconnected. 

owned the restaurant 
with chef-husband 
CAMERON MOORBY, posted 
on the Thrush’s 
Facebook page: “Thank 
you all for your contin- 
ued patience and support 
as we go through this 
process of dismantling 
the restaurant. As much 
as we love doing what we 
did, raising our newborn 
son is a top priority for 


the both of us, and we 
wish to devote as much 

just that.” 

— A.L. 

CONNECT 


Brewpub in Montgomery 
served its final meal on 
Sunday, March 29. On the 
inn’s website, the owners 
posted a thank-you to 
loyal customers along 
with a phrase in Comic 


Sans type: “It seldom 
turns out the way it does 
in the song..." Calls were 
not returned by press 
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Are your 
drinks the 
life of the 
party? 

Submit your cocktail recipe and you could 
earn a spot in Vermont Restaurant Week's 
Clash of the Cocktails on Saturday. 

May 2, at Red Square in Burlington. 

Find all the details and entry form at 
vermontrestaurantweek.com/recipe. 
Deadline for submissions: April 3. 
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Julio's Cantina, 54 State Street, 

Montpelier. 229-9348 

Brunch served Sunday, 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

When my wife and I visited Julio's 
in Montpelier on a viciously windy, 
unseasonably cold day, our server 
won our favor by custom mixing an 
impromptu Mexican hot chocolate. 
Though she said she’d dialed back its 
spiciness, she was anything but stingy 
with the cayenne and cinnamon — 
exactly the heat we needed to recover 
from the weather. I encouraged her to 
add the drink to the permanent menu. 

Our 2 p.m. meal at Julio’s wasn’t 
so much brunch as dunch, or perhaps 
linner — almuerzena is the “Spanish” 
term I coined for this quasi-meal. The 
high-ceilinged room was sparsely popu- 
lated at that hour but was welcoming, 
with an impressive array of tequilas that 
fairly hollered, “jHoIa!" 

Man, did we eat a lot of corn at this 
meal. At Julio’s, the first basket of chips 
and salsa is free, and all subsequent bas- 
kets are $1.50. (Skip the bland “mild” 
salsa.) More chips (as well as warm 


„, flour tortillas) arrived with the queso 
< flameado, a jalapeno cheese dip that 
g supplied gooey warmth. My dish, the 
3 brunch special chilaquiles con cho- 
rizo, was basically a tortilla casserole. 
Beneath its bowl was another tortilla 
that served, I guess, as a sort of trivet; 
I didn't eat it, but the thought crossed 

At brunch and every meal, Julio’s 
o traffics in Mexican-style comfort food. 
<o Sometimes this is a good thing: A 


chorizo-and-egg burrito was garlicky 
and satisfying. Sometimes it’s a bad 
thing: The chilaquiles was tasty enough, 
but the chorizo was underseasoned, 
and the guajillo chile sauce tasted oddly 
like mass-market tomato sauce. On 
both dishes, the guacamole was bland, 
lacking sufficient salt, lime, garlic and 
cilantro. 

For all its imperfections, we enjoyed 
our almuerzena. The food was familiar 
and warming, the portions were enor- 
mous (a nearby table’s nacho platter 
was almost as big as the server who 
carried it) and the prices were fair. 
And, though the chocolate-peanut- 
butter pie tasted “store-bought,” the 
flan was sweet yumminess. If you judge 
a brunch by its heartiness, Julio's ranks 
right up there. 

— E.D.S. 

VERMONT TUSCAN 

Toscano Cafe & Bistro, 27 Bridge 
Street, Richmond. 434-3148 
Brunch served Sunday, 9:30 a.m. 
to 3:30 p.m. 

For me, the true test of a breakfast 
restaurant is its corned-beef hash. Born 
of wartime rationing, the hearty dish 
has lately superseded those humble 
origins, popping up in gourmet versions 
on menus around the country. Simple, 
flavorful and filling, a good corned- 
beef hash with eggs is one of the most 
satisfying meals I know. 

A small Vermont Italian bistro, of 
all places, recently rocked my hash 
universe. 

Toscano, which has occupied 
its homey Richmond digs since 
up a "hash of the 
day” special ever}' Sunday, and 
I was fortunate enough to visit 
on corned-beef day. The salty, 
hand-pulled beef was lovely but 
portioned small. No matter: The 
simple yet brilliant addition of 
parsnips sent this hash over the top. 

Their sweet nuttiness couldn't have 
offered a tastier contrast to the meat. 
Two poached eggs were the culinary 
equivalent of the Dude’s rug in The Big 
Lebowskv. They tied the dish together. 

The Florentine Benedict sported 
similarly perfect poachers; slices of 
mushroom and tomato complemented 
its rich hollandaise. The homemade 
English muffin — with fewer nooks and 
crannies than its supermarket counter- 
part — was a nice touch. 

We didn’t imbibe on that Sunday, 
but Toscano has local beers on tap and 
a bar that tends toward digestifs — in- 
cluding grappa, which rarely shows up 



A creamy broccoli-Asiago soup ap- 
petizer tasted exactly like one would 
want such a soup to taste. An even better 
app was the sweet and savory crostini, 
in which balsamic vinegar served as a 
tang}' bridge between thickly spread 
local chevre and stewed figs. 

The vibe at Toscano is friendly. 
Staffers chat amiably with locals, but 
never to the detriment of table service. 
Our attentive server replaced my clum- 
sily dropped fork before I could even ask 
for another. 

Jon Fath, who co-owns Toscano 
with his wife, Lucie Bolduc-Fath, 
said his brunch mixes classic break- 
fast foods with the Italian bistro fare 
for which Toscano is best known. 
Incongruous as brunch at an Italian 
bistro may seem, it’s this restaurant’s 
most lucrative meal, Fath added. It’s 
easy to see why. 



jDuino! (Duende), 10 North Winooski 
Avenue, Burlington, 660-9346 
Brunch served Saturday and Sunday, 

10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Occasionally, I brave the weekend lines 
at Burlington’s Penny Cluse Cafe. When 
I do, only to find that both it and sister 
restaurant Lucky Next Door are packed, 
I usually wander up Winooski Avenue 
to ;Duino! (Duende). There is always a 
table waiting. 

Here, brunch is served with a side 
of live music, which wafts in — at a 
tolerable volume — from Radio Bean 
next door. On weekend mornings, the 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 49 



— E.D.S. 
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serenade tends toward mellow: low- 
picking bluegrass, singer-songwriters 
strumming ballads — you know, morn- 
ing music. 

Service is generally slow and disaf- 
fected, but the waiters are kind, and 
they'll get you what you need eventu- 
ally. A musical brunch is best enjoyed at 
a leisurely pace anyway. 

With winter still holding its icy grip 
on the region, I started with a Cider 
Snap: warm mulled apple cider spiked 
with rum. Coffees with whiskey, Kahlua 
or Bailey’s Irish Cream are also fine 
ways to awaken and calm. 

Duino’s mission is to serve spirited, 
soulful street eats from around the globe, 
and its brunch covers a lot of ground. 

On one visit, tostones — Latin 
American fried plantains — were crisp 
and served with spicy chipotle aioli 
for a winning starter. Continuing with 
the south-of-the-border theme, a huge 


inside Lee Anderson's cozy, homespun 
restaurant, the international array feels 
spirited and soulful. 

— H.P.E. 

IRISH EATS 

Ri Ra Irish Pub, 123 Church Street. 
Burlington. 860-9401 
Brunch served Saturday and Sunday, 
10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

In the British Isles, a plate filled with 
crispy bacon, eggs and pancakes is 
known as “American breakfast.” The 
assemblage known as “full breakfast” 
is the standard in England and Ireland. 
Sound more satisfying than our morning 
meal? It is. 

Ri Ra Irish Pub pays homage to this 
storied fry-up every weekend. Granted, 
the slaughterhouse's worth of pork 
stuffed onto an Irish breakfast plate 
takes commitment to consume — or a 



Mission-style burrito, loaded with 
rice, beans, avocado, cheese and salsas, 
pleased my vegetarian guest. Korean 
tacos — my regular order — were dou- 
bled-up corn tortillas filled to the brim 
with tender, sweet-and-sour pulled 
pork, pickled red cabbage, coconut rice 
and crisp kimchi. 

In the end, Duino’s meals are all 
just American; every dish offers a 
Vermont-y take on its base cuisine. But 


sturdy to-go container. Diners unwill- 
ing to undertake the challenge can try 
non-Irish brunch specialties such as 
Bailey’s-soaked French toast with a 
bruleed sugar crust — and, for the real 
lightweights, there’s even an American 
breakfast. But the Irish breakfast is the 
raison d’etre of the traditional pub’s 
morning meal. 
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Lamb Dinner 


Every Saturday we are spit-roasting 
a whole lamb to share with our diners. 
SI 9.99 per person • 5-8 pm 
Call for reservations. 

Includes: Hummus Appetizer • Rice 
Greek Salad • Pita Bread and Tzatziki 

ca.fi 

MEDITERANO 

17 Park St • Essex Jet. • 878-9333 
DINE IN OR TAKE OUT 
TU-Th 11-8 • F&S 11-9 • Closed Sun & Mon 


SUNDAY BRUNCH 



BLEU 

10 AM - 1 PM 

25 CHERRY ST BLEUVT.COM 



24 Main Street, Downtown Winooski, 655-4888 • tinythairestaurant.net 








INTERNATIONAL RESTAURANT 
DF MYSTERY 
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A pair of eggs is cooked to order 
— mine were an overdone sunny-side 
up — with the traditional pairing of 
mushrooms and a grilled tomato. Two 
triangles of toast divide the vegetarian 
elements from four kinds of pork. 

Black pudding may be colored by 
blood, but its oat base yields an expe- 
rience that’s more grain than flesh. 
Formed of oats and fat, the white pud- 
ding offers more porky moisture. Irish 
back bacon consists more of loin than 
belly, bearing a greater resemblance to 
salty ham than to fatty American bacon. 
Diners in search of a morning rush of 
lard will be satisfied with the spiced pair 
of sausages seared crisp in their casings. 

The Irish Benedict combines Old 
World history with good old American 
innovation. In place of an English muffin, 
a crispy cake filled with creamy mashed 
potatoes serves as the Bennie’s base. A 
slice of bacon obscures both cakes, cov- 
ered in its turn with a poached egg and a 
not-quite-sufficient layer of hollandaise. 

The side of undercooked home fries 
and under-grilled tomato was an obvi- 
ous afterthought. But after just one of 
those stacks of carbs and fat, all you’ll be 
craving is a nap. 


This past winter, when Matt 
Sargent and Steve Askew gave 
Sargent’s popular Phantom 
dinner series and food truck a 
brick-and-mortar home, Sargent 
was hell-bent on keeping things 
fresh. “My food is very much 
fusion,” Sargent told Seven Days 
in September, citing inspiration 
from Latin America, Asia and the 
American South. 

The self-trained cook’s merry 
mashup of a menu changes weekly. 

But at brunch, he offers thoughtful, 
worldly dishes that break the mold of 
standard American expectations for 
the meal. 

The sunny, casual dining room ably 
welcomes hipsters and families alike. 

The beer list is brief but expertly cu- 
rated, with several local IPAs and a 

smattering of light and dark stuff. On citrusy Citra hops and Brettanomyces 
a recent Sunday, a rare pint of Zero yeast — was an unexpected surprise. 
Gravity Craft Brewery's Bretthead For those in need of something 
— a mellow, savory IPA brewed with stronger, a Greyhound cocktail — vodka 


and grapefruit juice — is an excellent, 
refreshing choice. 

During our visit, my table started with 
a Scotch egg coated in sausage-y crackle. 

The egg was split in half, its gleaming 
yellow yolk barely jelled. Served with 
home fries and house-pickled red cab- 
bage over a smear of light curried cream, 
it was an uncommon, fun beginning. 

We were equally beguiled by a break- 
fast banh mi. On a crusty homemade 
roll, crisp pork belly played nice with a 
mid-runny egg, snappy sliced cucumber 
and mixed-vegetable pickles. Phantom’s 
other internationally inspired options 
include huevos rancheros and fried po- 
lenta, but we’ll have to return to sample 

For diners seeking the classics, 
Sargent offers a basic two-egg break- 
fast (sided with local bacon or house- 
made sausage), omelettes, and biscuits 
topped with expertly poached eggs and 
shrouded in hearty home-style gravy. 

As we enjoyed our eggs, a blend of 
locals and tourists visiting the Mad River 
Valley filed in, filling the tables around 
us. In a subsequent email, Sargent said 
the day of our visit was his busiest, crazi- 
est brunch to date. But we were too en- 
grossed in our morning meal to notice. 


Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com, 
hannah@sevendaysvt.com, ethan@ 
sevendays\’t.com 




Introducing two 
freshly picked brews 


Backseat Berner 

A flavorful road trip 
of juicy hops. 

7.0 % ABV 68 'BUS 


Over Easy 

A chronically 
crushable ale that won’t 
exhaust your palate. 
4.6 % abv 40 1 bus 


calendar 
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O f Matt Harlan's 2014 album, Raven Hotel, 
the music website No Depression says, 
"This is a deeply written collection, 
sung with a storyteller's magnetism and a 
poet's magic." Given Harlan's history of winning 
songwriting awards — including the 2013 Texas 
Music Awards Singer-Songwriter of the Year — 
this praise comes as no surprise. Blessed with 
a gift for penning memorable lyrics, the Texas 
native taps into the best of folk and Americana, 
earning comparisons to Bob Dylan and Lyle 
Lovett, among others. Taking the stage as part 
of the Ripton Community Coffeehouse series, 
the troubadour treats local listeners to an 
intimate show. 



The mission of San Jose Taiko is simple: Enrich the human spirit. Connect 
people across cultural and demographic boundaries. Cofounded in 1973 by 
Roy and PJ Hirabayashi, the ensemble honors Japanese drumming traditions, 
including its handcrafted drums. This dedication to authenticity influences 
everything from compositions to choreography, transporting audience 
members to the heart of Asian American culture. Brimming with energy and 
enthusiasm, an unforgettable show keeps the beat for 90 minutes, blending 
technicality with top-notch production — think dazzling lights, eye-catching 
costumes and nonstop action. 


SAN JOSE TAIKO 

Wednesday. April 8. 7 p.m.. at Casella Theater, Castleton State College. 
$10-15. Info, 468-1119. castleton.edu 





Ship of Fools 

It's 2 a.m. ina cruise-ship lounge and singer Vivi Donovan 
is desperately trying to rescue her sinking musical career. 
Unfortunately, her only life raft is an unfinished cabaret 
act costarring the Fleeing Boroshenko Brothers, a trio 
of political refugees who don’t know the songs — or 
English, for that matter. This awkward scene sets the 
stage for My Post-Traumatic Cruise Ship Cabaret, Dana 
Yeaton and Vanessa Dunleavy's new musical featuring 
music by Clint Bierman and the Grift. Dunleavy draws 
from her own theatrical career to bring Donovan to life, 
while Bierman and his band mates play the blundering 
brothers. Together, this motley crew struggles to remain 

MY POST-TRAUMATIC CRUISE SHIP CABARET' 

Town Hall Theater In Middlebury. $10-22. lnfo. P 382-9222. 
townhalltheater.org 


“Has society moved beyond the centuries- 
long struggle for liberation to embrace 
a new era of promised equality' and 
inclusion?” Trebien Pollard poses 
this question and others in Seeing the 
Unspeakable, a solo dance concert that 
examines issues of race, gender and sexual 
identity. Interweaving music, images and 
spoken word with contemporary dance, 
Pollard gets out from under political 
correctness to explore the relationship 
between popular culture and the 
individual. Nonlinear narratives reimagine 
conventional storytelling techniques and 
hold up a mirror to outdated stereotypes, 
beliefs and practices. 


for the Answers 


EXSTCKN OK.THODOX 
€X5T€&. IS APRJL 12 


calendar 



language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Free. Info, 8S5-7211. 

GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 

Burlington. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 

INTERMEOIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: Students sharpen 

p.m. Free. Info. 865-7211. 


EDWARD TICK: In The Human Face of War: 

Newport, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 334-7902. 

LUNCH & LEARN: BIG-ASS FANS: Representatives 


THU. 2 

activism 

THE STAMP STAMPEDE: Ben & Jerry’s cofounder 

initiative. Davis Center, UVM, Burlington, 2-4 pjn. 


business 

8URLINGT0N BUSINESS ASSOCIATION DINNER & 
ANNUAL MEETING: 'Our City. Our Lake" inspires the 

See bbavLorg for details. Hilton Hotel. Burlington, 
5-9 p.m. S80-100: preregister. Info, 863-1175. 

conferences 

INVENTION 2 VENTURE CONFERENCE: Academic 


mm 


Sketch Comedy and 
Improv 

Upright Citizens 


Fri. & Sat., April 3 & 4 
at 7 & 9:30 pm, FlynnSpace 


ZDI3 Alpert Award 
Nominee 

Terry Galloway 

"You Are My Sunshine" 

Sat., April 11 at 8 pm, fja ASL 
FlynnSpace 

Sponsnr Till James E - Roblson 

===■= Foundation 


FlynnSpace Comedy Series 

"Stand Up, Sit Down, 

h rllinh Grant Robin, Nicole Sisk, 
a" Lori Goldman, Josie Leavitt 


Sun., April 12 at 7 pm, FlynnSpace 

Season Sponsor infinity FlynnSpace lledi a Sponsor SEVEN DAYS 


www.flynncenter.org or call 80Z-8B-flynn 


BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK IIS 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT : t v 


VERMONT GLOBAL ISSUES CONFERENCE: 

High School. 8 a.m.-7:30 p.m. $10. Info. mcassei@ 


'SEEING THE UNSPEAKABLE': Trebien Pollard 
in a solo dance concert. Mature content; for adults 


environment 

VERMONT ORGANICS RECYCLING SUMMIT: 

BACON THURSDAY: Tunes from Kick’em Jenny 

of rood: cash bar. Inro. 229-2090. 

CODE FOR BTV HACK NIGHT: Tech-sawy tlnkerers 
Burlington. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Inlb. 540-0761. 


'OCCUPY THE FARM': Todd Darling' 
2014 documentary follows 200 

Burlington. 7-9:30 p.m. $9.75. V 


food & drink 

NUTRITION KITCHEN: ANCIENT 
GRAINS: COOKING WITH OUINOA & TEFF: 


health & fitness 

BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: A 

series; preregister. Info. 978-424-7968. 
COMMUNITY MINDFULNESS: Folks relieve stress 

Winooski Senior Center. 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.l. Cornwall Town 
Hall. 10:30-11:30 a.m. $10. Info. 343-7160. 

WINTER INTO SPRING LUNAR SOUND BATH 
MEDITATION SERIES: Immersion In the vibrations 

Collective, Burlington. 7-8:30 p.m. $10-15 sug- 


MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 

Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 


MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake out 


PJ STORY HOUR: Wee ones dress for bed and wind 
Library. 6-7 p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

PLAINFIELD PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Children 

Cutler Memorial Library. Plainfield, 10:30-11:30 a.m. 
Free. Info. 454-8504. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Captivating narratives 

264-5660. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos agesl to 5 learn 

Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

WEBBY'S ART STUDIO: 'I SPY' IN A JAR: Inspired 

Shelburne Museum. 11 a.m.-3 p.m. $5-8 regular 
YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
Buttered Noodles. Wllllston. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 


MANDARIN CHINESE CLASS: Linguistics lovers 

Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info, 

PLAUDERSTUNDE: 


IS5I«N” LENTEN NOON CONCERT SERIES: Music 

Church. 12.-15 p.m. Free. Info. 388-7200. 

THE NILE PROJECT: Eleven African artists offer 

River basin. Wilson Hall. McCullough Social Space. 
Middlebury College, 8 p.m. $6-25. Info. 443-3168. 
SHELBURNE VINEYARD FIRST THURSDAY 
CONCERT SERIES: Singer-songwriter Maryse Smith 

Info. 985-8222. 

BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: Readers engage in a 

CONNIE SHEMO: The SUNY Plattsburgh professor 

Center. SUNY Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 12:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 518-564-3003. 

ELIZABETH MATTIS NAMGYEL: Having dedicated 


THU.2 » P.56 




MOLLY 




aictfs j-yji 
■.tuiH&iylar 


The Barre Opera House presents 


"...tick-tight arrangements, 
crystallinevocals.and caramel 
harmonies." - The Poston Globe 


Tickets, info: 502-476-8168' 


Jsarreoperahou6&org 



calendar 



Sunday, April 12at3pr 


Performing 

ARTS CENTER 


Flutist Karen 
Kevra, harpist 
Rebecca Kauffman and 
violin/violist Arturo Delmoni 
perform masterpieces by 
Ibert, Berlioz, Saint-Saens, 
and Debussy. 


122 Hourglass Drive, Stowe, VT SprucePeabArts.org I 802-760-4634 





CoUee 


«§r 



KcfSTS G rn75 ■vSi 1 

Tickets at www.goddard.edu 




JAMES YOUNG: Revisiting history, the UMass 

Between Berlin's Denkmal and New York City's 9/11 
Memorial.' Room 207. Bentley Hall. Johnson State 
College. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 635-1657. 

M.A.GJ.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 

Burlington. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info. 888-492-8218. 

OSHER LIFELONG LEARNING LECTURE: Tim 

St. Johnsbury. 1:30 p.m. $6. Info. 748-2600. 
STEPHEN SHORE: The internationally acclaimed 


community 

FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior clti- 

$7-9; preregister. Info. 262-6288. 

HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: 

Coop, Montpelier. 12:30-2 p.m. 

WRUV 60TH ANNIVERSARY LOGO LAUNCH 


Inro, 229-4665. 

ZEPHYR TEACHOUT: The Fordham University law 

Center. Vermont Law School. South Royalton, 5:30- 




8-11 p.m. Free: cash bar. Info, 656-0796. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: TANGO: Samir 

lesson. 7-8 p.m.: dance social. 8-9:30 p.m. $10-14. 
Info. 862-2269. 

8LUEBIRD FAIRY CARD READINGS: Sessions with 
lives. The S.RA.C.E. Gallery. Burlington. 5-9 p.m. 


p.m. $10-15. Info. 785-4344. 

'THE FAIRYTALE LIVES OF RUSSIAN 

apply to this Middlebury College 


'MY POST-TRAUMATIC CRUISE 
SHIP CABARET': Tunes by Clint 

Town Hall Theater. 8 p.m. $10-22. Info. 382-9222. 
NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: A Brooklyn longshore- 



ALL THE LADIES SAY': Veteran b- 


INHABIT: A PERMACULTURE 
PERSPECTIVE': Documentarians Costa 

Info. 734-1129. 


STORIES TOLD LIVE: AN ORAL STORYTELUNG 
WORKSHOP: Wordsmithsjoin Gin Ferrara in a 

22 Church SL, Burlington, 6:30 p.m. Free; preregis- 

N.H_ 6-8 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 603-795-4909. 
ZEPHYR TEACHOUT: Political peeps mingle with 

Royalton. 3:30-4:30 p.m 


FRI.3 


comedy 

UPRIGHT CITIZENS BRIGADE: The famed comedy 


COMMUNITY VINYASA WITH CANDACE: Students 


preregister. Info. 878-4918. 


EARLY BIRO MATH: One plus one equals fun! 

434-3036. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Slng-alongs with Robert 

Fletcher Free Library. Burlington. 10:30-11 a.m. 
Free. Inro. 865-7216. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: Captivating tales enter- 





FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SE 


HOLY WEEK & EASTER SERVICES 


Igbtq 

FIRST FRIDAY: DJs and drag acts spice up a 
Burlington. 9 p.m. $5-10. Info. 877-987-6487. 

BESSETTE QUARTET: Top high school musicians 

$12-15; preregister; cash bar. Info, 985-3346. 

JAZZ AT THE CHURCH: An ode to the genre brings 


SAT.4 

agriculture 


FRUIT TREE PRUNING. BUDDING & GRAFTING: 

Morrill Homestead, Strafford, 1-4 p.m. $20; prereg 
ister; limited space. Info. 765-4288. 


RED WAGON PLANTS PRESEASON OPEN HOUSE: 

bazaars 

MUSIC SWAP MEET: Musicians, collectors and 


Society. Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. $10-15 suggested 
donation: free for kids underl3. Info. 399-2643. 
PATTI CASEY & STEVE LIGHT: An acoustic show 


SIN OR SALVATION: 

covers. Chandler Gallery. Randolph, 7:30 p.m. $14; 
cash bar. Info, 728-6464. 

seminars 

APPLYING 8UILDING SCIENCE IN REAL 
CONSTRUCTION: Vermont Energy Investment 

College, Blair Park Campus. Williston, lunch, 11:30 


limited space. Info. 477-5126. 

theater 


MY POST-TRAUMATIC CRUISE SHIP CABARET: 


THE ART OF JOURNAL WRITING: Putting pen 

ter. Info. 888-492-8218, ext 302. 

'BEST OF THE BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP 
2015' LAUNCH PARTY: Lit lovers celebrate the re- 


UPRIGHT CITIZENS BRIGADE: See FRI.3. 


BRADFORD PHOTO WALK: Photogs snap pics 
library. Bradford Public Library. 10 ajn.-noon. Free. 


dance 

CONTRA DANCE: Danielle Boudreau calls the steps 

Hall. 7-9:30 p.m. $5. Info. 462-3722. 

LIQUID STRENGTH' MASTER CLASS: Led by 

WHITE RIVER JUNCTION FASHION WEEKEND: 

7 p.m. $25; limited space. Info. 603-508-8528. 


POEMCITY: CARD CATALOG POETRY: Wordsmiths 

POETRY EXPERIENCE: Rajnii Eddins facilitates a 

PRESS HERE: VERMONT POETRY PUBLISHERS 
ROUNOTABLE: Julia Shipley moderates a panel of 

books. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier, 6-7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 


3-4:30 & 8-9:30 p.m. Free. Info, 443-3168. 

WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: Traveling with 

Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 5 p.m. $5-11, 


CALEDONIA WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Fresh 

St. Johnsbury. 10 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info, 592-3088. 
CHOCOLATE TASTING: Chocoholics sample confec- 

Factory Store & Cafe, Burlington, 3 p.m. Free. Info. 

MIDOLEBURY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Crafts. 

Middlebury, 9:30 a.m.-l p.m. Free. Info. 989-7223. 
POP-UP FARM MARKET: From eggs and root veg- 

OUEEN CITY CHIU COOK-OFF: Chefs ladle up fiery 

under 12. Info, 658-4771. 


SAT.4 » P.58 



Maundy Thursday and Agape Meal, April 2, 6:3 
Good Friday, April 3, 12:15 and 7:30 pm 
Holy Saturday, April 4, 8:30 am 
The Great Vigil of Easter, April 4, 8:00 pm 
Easter Day, April 5, 7:45, 9:00, 11:00 am 
ALL ARE WELCOME 


he Cathedral 111 

Church of St. Paul Bur| m9ton, si 



April 9-12 


FLYNN MAINSTAGE 

TICKETS: 802.86-FLYNN www.flynntix.org 


MUSIC AND 

Nell Benjamin 


SPONSORED BY: 


Heather Hach 


Say you saw 
it in... 


Looking for a 
unique learning 
experience? 

We offer focused, hands-on, 
applied learning taught by 
subject matter experts. 


VERMONT 

TECH 

CONTINUING EDUCATION O 

8028792380 | vtc.edu/cewd 

UPCOMING CLASSES 

Aviation Private Pilot Ground School 

TUESDAYS - JU NE 9-AUGUST 18 

5:30-830 PM 1 WILLISTON 1 $1,000 

Intro to Small Unmanned Aerial Systems 

SATURDAY, APRIL 25 | 9 AM-4:30 PM I WILLISTON I $150 

SHRM Essentials of HR Management 

MAY 2 & 9 1 8 AM-5 PM | WILLISTON I $600 




calendar 


RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Mors than 

Center. Rutland, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 753-7269. 

SHELBURNE SUGAR ON SNOW: Folks welcome 

health & fitness 

FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.l, Mlddlebury 
Municipal Gym.7:30-8:30 a.m. $10. Info. 343-7160. 

HERBAL FIRST AID: BEYOND PLANTAIN POULTICES 
& ECHINACEA: Heather Irvine of Giving Tree 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.l. North End Studio A. 
Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $10. Info. 578-9243. 


music 

CAPITAL CITY CONCERTS: 'MUSE MUSIC': Local 

MILES DONAHUE QUINTET: The acclaimed horn 

for the Arts. Middlebury College, 8-9 p.m. Free. Info. 
443-3168, boxoffice@>middlebury.edu. 

RIPTON COMMUNITY COFFEEHOUSE: Local per- 
Community House. 7:30 p,m. $3-10. Info, 388-9782. 


ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.l. 9:30 a.m.-3 
SATURDAY DROP-IN STORY TIME: A weekly 

10-10:30 a.m. Free. Info, 264-5664. 

WEBBY'S ART STUDIO: 'I 


Free. Info, 425-3176. 

EASTER IN THE PARK: Kiddos ages 10 and under 

a.m. Free. Info. 868-7200. 

EGG HUNT: Tykes seek out more than 2,000 candy- 

Milton. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 893-4922. 

MONTPELIER EGG HUNT: Kiddos ages 12 and under 

Montpelier. 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 225-8699. 

MUD SEASON CELEBRATION EGG HUNT: Hop to 


UVM HORSE BARN EASTER EGG HUNT: Children up 

UVM Horse Farm, South Burlington. 11 a.m. & noon. 
$3-5. Info, 863-0205. 

BABY ANIMAL DAY: Visitors fawn over little 


NATURE WALK: B 

STERLING POND HIKE: A difficult trek up Elephant's 

seminars 

ALZHEIMER'S 10 SIGNS: EARLY 
DETECTION MATTERS: An infor- 

Library, Williston. il a.m.-12:30 


BOOKS ON THE BALCONY: Readers browse page 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP BOOK CLUB: 

Chactalking on Other Realities. 22 Church St.. 
meetup.com: limited space. Info. 383-8104. 

GESINE BULLOCK-PRADO: The baker behind Let 

tasty recipes. Bear Pond Books. Montpelier. 1-2 p.m. 
Free. Info, 229-0774. 

IN CELEBRATION OF BURLINGTON POETS: Kicking 

4 p.m. Free. Info. B65-7211. 

NORTHEAST STORYTELLERS OPEN HOUSE: In 

Arts Center. St. Johnsbury. noon-l:30 & 4:45-6 p.m. 

POEMCITY: MEMORIZATION WORKSHOP: Ginger 


SUNS 



VCAM ORIENTATION: Video- 


sports 

KILLINGTON POND SKIM: Costumed skiers and 

$10; free for spectators. Info. 422-6201. 


BURLINGTON SATURDAY STORY TIME: Tots 

by In Your Face Gorilla Productions. Aldrich Public 
Library. Barre, 2 p.m. Free. Info. 229-9151. 
MIDDLE8URY SATURDAY STORY TIME: Captivating 
Public Library, Middlebury, 10:30-11 a.m. Free. Info, 


MILITARY WRITERS SYMPOSIUM: PANEL 
DISCUSSION: Philip Caputo, Cheri Caddy and Lewis 

How Do We Keep the Balance Between the Rights 
University, Northfield, 1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 485-2811. 


theater 

p.m. $6. Info. 310-7266. 

'ALMOST. MAINE’: SeeTHU.2. 

'THE FAIRYTALE LIVES OF RUSSIAN GIRLS': See 

THU.2. 2-4 p.m. 

'MY POST-TRAUMATIC CRUISE SHIP CABARET': 


language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez-vous 


outdoors 

WORCESTER MOUNTAIN HIKE: Nature lovers ring 


theater 

'ALMOST. MAINE': See THU.2. 2-3:30 p.m. 

Labor Hall, Barre, 7-9 pun. $10. Info, 331-0013. 


MON. 6 


BUY LOCAL FOOD: Ten Williston food producers 

Library. Williston. 6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 


SALSA MONDAYS: Dancers learn the techniques 


ALL-YOU-CAN EAT BREAKFAST: Diners 

796-3402. 

. SHELBURNE SUGAR ON SNOW: 

i See SATA 

health & fitness 

NIA WITH LINDA: Drawing from 

pants to explore their potential. South End Studio, 
Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $14. Info, 522-3691. 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA YOGA: 


TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 

health & fitness 

BEGINNER TAI CHI FOR HEALTH & BALANCE: See 

THU.2. 5:15-6:45 p.m. 

BODY REBOOT CAMP FOR NEW MOMS: Using 

Municipal Gym. 10-11 a.m. S10. Info, 343-7160. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.l. 


EASTER BRUNCH: Omelettes and short-rib eggs 

Lodge. Stowe. 11 a.m.-4 p.m. $25-59; free for kids 
under 6. Info, 253-5742. 

kids 

KIDS YOGA: Strength and balance exercises 

through 7. Grateful Yoga. Montpelier. 4:15-5:15 p.m. 
$12. Info, 224-6183. 

RUSSIAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

:. Info, 764-1810. 


INTRO TO VIDEO PRODUCTION CAMP: Hands-on 

Television. Georgia Public Library. Fairfax. 3:30-4:45 
KIDS YOGA: A fun- filled class for yogis ages 8 

Info, 224-6183. 

THE LIGHTNING THIEF': Students In grades 2 

Opera House, 10 a.m. $8. Info, 476-81B8. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 


BOOK SWAP: Bibliophiles add to their personal 

2 p.m. Free. Info, 655-6424. 


ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.l. 

POEMCITY: SONGWRITING FOR TEENS: Budding 

3:15-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: See THU.2. 

STORIES WITH MEGAN: See FRI.3, Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 11-11:30 a.m. Free. Info, 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT 


YOUNG ADULT ADVISORY BOARD: Middle and high 

Colchester. 5:30-6:30 p.m. Free. Into. 264-5660. 

MAD RIVER CHORALE OPEN REHEARSAL: The com- 

MIDDLEBURY WIND ENSEMBLE: A varied program 

Arts, Middlebury College. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 


S AMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 

862-5017. 

sports 

COED FLOOR HOCKEY: Men and women aim for the 

words 

POEMCITY: ROBERT FROST & THE COMING OF 

Council. Montpelier. 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 


POETRY WORKSHOP: V 

up.com; limited space. Info. 383-8104. 

VICKI HOEFLE: The author and educator doles out 


TUE.7 


community 

CHEERS! A SOUTH END NEIGHBORHOOD SOCIAL: 

p.m. Free; cost of food and drink. Info. 540-0406. 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: See FRI.3. 
HOME SHARE NOW INFORMATION SESSION: See 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks pitch In 

INTRO TO TRIBAL BELLY DANCE: Ancient traditions 



University «/ Vermont 

HEALTH NETWORK 


The heart and science of medicine. 


(844) I 


% 


5 

i 





calendar 



Let s devour hunger 

together! 

The Vermont Community Foundation is proud to 
once again match total donations up to $5,000 made to 

the Vermont Foodbank during Restaurant Week. 


DONATE NOW: 

VERMONTRESTAURANTWEEK.COM 








Backcountry 

BASECAMP 

A TWO DAY, HANDS ON, ON SNOW SHOWCASE OF THE 
LATEST IN EDUCATION, GEAR AND BACKCOUNTRY FUN 

APRIL A 


11-12 


Join the editors of 
Backcountry Magazine 

for the latest on gear, 
education and safety. 
Plus, demos from 
Outdoor Gear Exchange. 


- SMUGGLERS' NOTCH 

V-E-R-M-O-N-T* 

SATURDAY 4:00 
AFTER PARTY & 
HUGE RAFFLE 

ER RIVER 
BREWERY 

10 IN PRIZES. 


GEAR DEMOS ! AVY EDUCATION | HUGE RAFFLE 
BACKCOUNTRYMAGAZINE.COM/BASECAMP 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVI 



TANGOFLOW!: S 


UNDERSTANDING & TREATING LYME DISEASE: 
CHINESE MEDICINE & WESTERN HERBS: 


HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.l. 


I FRIENDLY PIRATE: See 


MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 



THE NEXT GENERATION' AUDITIONS: Area high 



ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.]. 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.l. 


language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 

INTERMEDIATE/ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.l. 

ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Par la Itafiano? A na- 



SONG CIRCLE: COMMUNITY SING-ALONG: Rich 



seminars 

INTRO TO BACKPACKING WORKSHOP: From gear 




ORIGIN STORIES: WOMEN IN BUSINESS: Local en- 



theater 




Central to Your New Life 

Katie and Bob St. Pierre welcomed their sweet daughter Charlotte Susan 
into the world on March 17 She weighed 6lbs/15oz and looks exactly like her 
mom. Lucky dad has 4 beautiful girls in his life now - Charlotte is welcomed 
by her two-year-old twin sisters Annabelle and Bndgette to their home in 
Stowe. Bob and Katie's three girls were bom at UVMHN-CVMC, and 
Katie wouldn't have it any other way. 'Dr. Knowlton was his kind and 
gentle self which calmed my nerves right away. The Birthing Center 
nurses took perfect, loving and compassionate care of Charlotte and me - 
it's so obvious that they LO VE what they do. Our private room and all 
the amenities made it comfortable forme, and for Bob and our family. 

Thank you everyone for making such a special time in our lives so perfect. ’ 


UVNHN - CVMC Women's 
Health: 371-5961 
Call 371-4613 for Information 
or to schedule a tour of 

The Birthing Center. 


University «/ Vermont 

HEALTH NETWORK 


UVMHealth.org The heart andscience of medicine. 


5 

8 






Play It Again Luke Btya 


Sure Be Cool If You Did Blake Shelton Country Girl (Shake it For Me) Luke Bryan I 


Better Dig Two The Band Perry Kiss Tomorrow Goodbye Luke Brya 


Just A Kiss lady Aitlebelh 


Barefoot Blue Jean Night Jake Owen 


Wagon Wheel Darius Rucker 


Banfo Rascal Platts 


Blown Away Carrie Und 


Long Hot Summer Keilh Urban 


If I Die Young The Band Perry Come Back Song Darius Rucker Good Girl Carrie Underwood Keep Me In Min 

1. Tune all your radios at home, al work and in the car lo Eagle Country 97.5 or listen online at eaglecountry975.com. 

Post this calendar next to your radio. 2. Listen each Weekday Morning at 7:1 5am, 8:1 5am, and 9:1 5am for the lime 
when the Eagle Country 97.5 Song of the Day will play. 3. When you hear the Eagle Country 97.5 Song of the Day, be the 
9th caller al 802-864-9750 and you'll instantly win up h> S500 cash! Logonloeaglecountry975.com for more information. 


Amo Park 
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= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE 5 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 


sesrs 

available online. 


CLAY: SILKSCREEN SLIP 
TRANSFERS: Using sllkscreen 

esthetic depth, hard to achieve 

sion. Sun. Apr. 19. 1:30-3 p.m. 

Studio. 250 Main St.. Burlington. 

CLAY: THROWING SETS: 


Weekly on Thu.. Apr. 23-May 14. 
12:30-3 p.m. Cost: $140/person: 
5 126/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St, 

COMICS: Students will create a 

23). 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $210/ 
person; $189 BCA members. 


DESIGN: DIGITAL ART & DESIGN 

sibilities within the realm of 


May 7-21. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$90/person; S8T/BCA members. 


EXPLORING LOCAL FILM 








p.m. Cost: $2S/person; $22.50/ 

Church St. Burlington. 

JEWELRY: BANGLES: Come 




Thu., May 7. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$35/person; $31.5 O/BCA mem- 

PHOTO: ALTERNATIVE 
DARKROOM PROCESS: 
PRINTING ON GLASS, WOOD 
AND METAL: I 




Dunham. Weekly on Wed.. 
B-Apr. 22. 6-9 p.m. 
person; S721/BCA r 


PHOTO: PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY: Improve your 

Prerequisite: Film or Digital SLR 

Weekly on Thu., Apr. 9-Apr. 23. 
6-9 p.m. Cost; 5160/person; 
$144/BCA members. Location: 


SCHOOL BREAK: DIY GAMES: 

Rachel Hooper. Ages 6-12. Wed.. 
Apr. 22, B a.m.-3 p.m. Cost: $35/ 
person: $76 .50/BCA members. 


computers 





May 2. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 
person: S22.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

FINANCES WITHOUT FEAR: We ll 

Limit: 12. Tue.. Apr. 27. 6:30-8:30 
pun. Cost; $25/person; $22.50/ 

Center. 135 Church St, Digital 


ADULT: CLAY AND WHEEL: 

instructor: Dasha Kalisa. 

$470/nonmembers; $372,50/ 

fee. Location: Shelburne Craft 
School , 64 Harbor Rd., Shelburne. 

EXPERIMENTAL PAINTING: 


WATERCOLOR AT SHELBURNE 


Craft School. Shelburne. 


culinary 

ORGANIC COOKING CLASSES: 




6-8:30 p.m. Cost: S50/25-3- 
Kitchen, 31 Faywood Rd.. Grand 


DANCE STUDIO SALSAUNA: 


INTRODUCTION TO 
SOLIDWORKS: IT 

18-21. Cost: SI. 095/4-day class. 



266 Pine St, Burlington. Info: 
Victoria. 598-1077. info@ 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 




p.m. Cost: SIO/7-hourclass. 

Info: Tyler Crandall. 598-9204, 


LEARN TO DANCE W/ A 


Club. 20 Crowley St, Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance, 598-6757 


drumming 


Three-week sessions start Apr. 
22 & May 3. $53/3 weeks. $22 
drop-in. Djembes are provided. 


Tue.. 5:30-6:20 p.m. Accelerated 
Mon., 7-8:20 p.m.TaikoTraining 
5:30-6:50 p.m. Kids and Parents 


to the first class!. L. 

Taiko Space, 208 Flynn Ave,. 
suite 3G, Burlington. Info: 999- 
4255, classes&burlingtontaiko. 


EMPOWERMENT » 
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classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


flynn arts 
empowerment FLYMMARTS 

JUNG THE MAN: Discover the 

or the 20th century. Jung the 

EXPLORING CONNECTIONS: 
INNER-OUTER CONNECTIVITY: 


Apr. 16. 23 & 30 & May 7. 7-9 p.m. 


Spiritual Sciences, 55 Clover La . 

USING STORY TO NURTURE 
BELOVED PLACES: Today the ex- 


9:30 a.m-72:30 p.m. Cost: $25/ 


FIRST STRIDES VERMONT: First 


inner self. Fri„ Apr. 3. 5:45-7:45 

Info: 552-4548. nynnarts.org. 

ADVANCED STANDUP COMEDY: 


speakers' Weekly on Wed.. May 
6-Jul. 22. Cost: $45/72-week 


Apr. 73-May IS (no class Apr. 20 
or May 4). 5:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: 
$95/4 weeks. Location: Flynn 

7 S3 Main SL, Burlington, Info: 
652-4548 . nynnarts.org . 


Central School, Williston. Info: 
Enman, 238-0820. Info© 


gardening 


BLENDED GARDENS: Did you 

delicious! Apr. 77, 9:30-77a.m. 
Cost: $72.50/person. Location: 

Rd., Burlington. Info: 660-3505. 


KITCHEN GARDEN DESIGN: 


Ellen Ogden. Apr. 4. 77:30-4 p.m. 

Burlington, 128 Intervale Rd.. 
Burlington. Info: 66 0-3505. 

NO SPACE. NO PROBLEM: If you 

tasty herbs and vegetables!) This 




a.m.-7 p.m. Cost: $7 2.50/person. 

660-3505. 

THE ART OF GROWING FOOD: 

Apr. 4. 9:30-77 a.m. Cost: $72.50/ 


COMMUNITY HERBALISM 
WORKSHOPS: Herbal First 

Irvine: Sat. Apr. 4, 1-4 p.m. $17. 


ie, 893-0527. htherbs© 


HERBAL STRATEGIES FOR 


level class with Dr. Jody Noe. ND. 

potluck lunch. Cost $9 5/per- 


Integrat ive Herbalism. 252 Main 
St.. Montpelier. Info: 224-7100. 

VERMONT SCHOOL OF HERBAL 
STUDIES: Foundations of 


2015 offers plant identifica- 

first aid. materia medica, elixirs 

Sun., Apr. to OcL Cost: $82S/per- 

WISDOM OF THE HERBS 

26. May 23-24, Jun. 27-28, Jul. 
25-26, Aug. 22-23. Sep. 26-27. 


Brendan Kelly, LAc: Wed., Apr 8, 
6-9 p.m. $17. Spring Into Clean. 

Wed.. Apr. 15, 6-8 p.m. $22. 

St, Montpelier Info: 224-7700. 

HONORING HERBAL TRADITION 


Tuition $1,750. VSAC nondegree 

456-S722, annie© 

language 

SPANISH CLASSES BEGINNING 

children; they love it! Our ninth 


$225/10 classes of 90+ mins. ea. 
585-1025. spanishparavos# 


VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 


9 a.m.-5 p.m. Cost: $900/person. 








55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Info: 
660-4072. jullo@bjiusa.com, 

massage 

ASIAN BODYWORK THERAPY 


available. NCBTMB-assigned 
Cost: 55,000/500-hour program. 

Essex Way, suite 709. Essex Jet.. 
Inro: Scott M oylan, 288-8160, 

mathematics 

THE GOLDEN RATIO AND THE 
REGULAR POLYHEDRA: THE 
MATH NOT TAUGHT IN SCHOOL: 

Burlington. Info: 845-467-3329 







Very^nt federal 

CREDIT UNION presents 


SEVEN DAYS 


Vermont 


RESTAURAN 


APRIL 24 -MAY 3 

TO BENEFIT 

Vermont Foodbank 


$1 provides 3 meals to 
Vermonters in need. 


special 

events 

D essert comes first at this 
Restaurant Week-eve 
kick-off battle in which past 


For menus and more: vermontrestanrantvoeek.com 


FEEDING FRENZY 


THE DISH: 

DIE YER DOST 



VERMONT 


SPIRITS 


Vermont 

creamery 


Citvcf 

Market 






classes 


pregnancy/ 

childbirth 


I love the station and Lana 
Wilder in the morning. We all 
listen to you as we drop the kids 
off for school every day. 

(T. 

Essex Junction 


Great Songs from the '70s, '80s & ‘90s 



THE MUSIC YOU LOVE 


101.7 

101.5 


Champlain Valley & 
Northern Vermont 
Rutland & Southern 
Champlain Valley 


STREAMING at R 
101theone.com M I 









Push Hands Partner Practice: 

level weekly classes. Wed., 5:30-7 
p.m. $!5/class. 1st class Free. Art 

Series. Apr. 4, 10 ajn.-l p.m . $30. 
10-11 a.m. SSO/mo. or $ 135/sea- 


453-3690. whitecloudarts® 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 

Tai Chi Institute, 100 Church 
St. Burlington. Info: 864-7902, 


well-being 

DIDGERIDOO WORKSHOP: 

23. 7-8:30 p.m. Cost: $7S/3-week 


-..suite 220 , 5. 
229-4952. pitzquattrone&gmail. 

yoga 

BURLINGTON HOT YOGA: TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Yoga in a 93-degree studio with 




COMMUNITY YOGA CLASSES: 

Burlington. Info: 54 0-0044. 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


welcome here. Cost: SI 5/class, 
$130/class card. S5-10/commu- 

Yoga, 20 Kilburn St. Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA, THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 


trainings at the 200- and 

or $130/10-class card. 512/ 
SlOO/lO-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St. Blue Mall, next to 

YOGA ROOTS: Yoga Roots 






.^4 




amerfcanjobcenter - 


ACATENY AWARDS 

WATCH AND VOTE ON YOUR FAVORITE CAT VIDEOS! 

SUNDAY, APRIL 12 • IO-NOON 

MAJESTIC 10 CINEMAS IN WILUSIOH 

TICKETS: $ 1 0 ADVANCE. $ 1 2 AT THE DSOR 

SEVENS© 

INFO AT CHITTENDENHUNANE.ORC 







Double 

Take 

Two local music heads 
discuss argonaut&wasp’s 
debut EP, Future Protocol 

BY DAN BOLLE5 AND JOHN FLANAGAN 


O ne of the wonderful things about music is 
that no two sets of ears hear the same thing 
in quite the same way. And even though the 
goal of music criticism — or any serious arts 
criticism — is objectivity, in some ways that’s nearly im- 
possible to achieve. Musical taste is subjective. So what 
sounds like John Coltrane to one person might sound 
like Kenny G to another — or vice versa. 

With that in mind, freelance music writer John 
Flanagan and Seven Days music editor Dan Bolles dis- 
sected a single release: Future Protocol, the debut EP 
from local electro-indie duo argonaut&wasp. The idea 
was to simulate the kinds of discussions about music 
most of us have with friends at the bar or the coffee 
shop or in online forums, add a bit of measured criti- 
cism to the mix and illustrate how differently we each 
experience music. And away we go. 

^ DAN BOLLES: I'm gonna be honest with you, 

3 John. My feelings on this one seem to change 
g every time I listen to it. If I'm in a cynical mood, 

| I envision the members of argonaut&wasp in a 
" secret underground lair dressed in white lab coats 
concocting a diabolical formula for faux-hipster 
car-commercial music. Then, when they strike 
5 the perfect ratio of indie R&B vocals, retro house 
■i beats and rangy guitar riffs, I picture them laugh- 
S ing maniacally like, "BWAAAAHAHA! Just try to 
5 resist our MGMT-meets-Frankie-Knuckles-meets- 
o Prince sound!" 

But other times, I can't help but dig it, like, a lot. 

>! Earlier today, for example. I'm driving in my car 
° with the windows down because it's sunny and 
£ warm(ish) out for the first time in six months. 

1/1 "Higher Ground' or “Pistol Pump Funk" comes on 
the stereo, and I find myself zipping through traf- 
fic in my Jetta with an idiotic grin on my face and 
nodding at strangers at stoplights. The feel-good 
vibe is as infectious as those bouncy beats and 
catchy falsetto hooks. (And, yes, I realize I basi- 
cs cally just described a Volkswagen commercial.) 

S So I'm conflicted. What are your initial thoughts? 


JOHN FLANAGAN: I see your Volkswagen and 
raise you Vespa, with an aftermarket sound system, 
perhaps. These guys have locked down the feather- 
light summertime jam, directing the lift of their bleeps, 
sweeps and creeps with the usual drag of insistent 
club bass. And the tunes do take off, but I think their 
immediate buoyancy costs them some depth. The 
songs are one-night stands, nubile guitar wails and all. 
“Stranger Lover” illustrates what I’m getting at, but it's 
also my favorite of the four. The earnestness the songs 


do hold comes from their compositions. There are no 
extra parts on the EP with which to bore a pulsing 
crowd, though it would be a long shot to call Future 
Protocol minimalist And while I generally lament a 
dropped bass in every song, I have to say these guys at 
least do it with careful articulation. 

DB: I think you've hit on something. I suspect part 
of my initial cynicism stems from the semi-recent 
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to spin every weekend at the Paradise 
Garage in NYC in the 1980s. 

“I like to push myself to see how far I 
can go,” says Nagle. Clearly. 

He adds that Record Club has rules. 
The first one? Don’t talk about 
Record Club. 

Kidding. Rule No. 1 is to bring 
records or check out Nagle's stash. 
(“Anything goes as long as it’s on vinyl," 
he says.) 

Rule No. 2: Sign up to hear your 
record played. 

Rule No. 3: Place record in crate. 
(Seriously, that’s a rule. Don't fuck with 
the records.) 

Rule No. 4: Grab a drink and hang 
out (That’s my favorite rule and. 
coincidentally, something of a personal 
life maxim.) 

Nagle notes chat Iils Record Club 
marathon will be the last one for a 
while Disco Phantom has become 
one of the area’s most visible DJs 
seriously, he plays all the parties. And 
the summer is shaping up to be too 
buss' Nagle had considered enlisting 
subs in keep the residency rucking but 
decided against it because, well, Record 
Club is his baby. 

“1 want to be the one doing it,” 


Record Time 

One of these years, maybe even this one, 
I’m going to do the Radio Bean Birthday 
Marathon. If you've never heard of the 
RBBM, that’s because I just invented it 
right now. The idea is to show up for the 
coffee shop’s annual birthday bash in 
November at the moment it opens the 
doors in the morning and stay through 
every single band until the very last note 
has been played at 2 a.m. Or until I get 
kicked out for drinking too much, er, 
coffee, whichever comes first. 

In the meantime, local DJ disco 
phantom — aka brian nagle — is about to 
attempt a similar, but likely even more 
impressive, feat. Dude is going to spin 
records for 18 straight hours at Radio 
Bean this Saturday, April 4. You read 
that correctly. 

I know what you’re thinking. Good 
God, why? And, Is he totally insane? 

I know Nagle a little bit and, in my 
experience, he’s a pleasant, even-keeled 
guy. I’m pretty sure he hasn't lost his 
marbles. Though, given how much work 
seems to have gone into the upcoming 
Waking Windows festival, I suppose it’s 
not out of the realm of possibility. 


As for why he’d subject himself to 
such a feat of steel-wheel endurance, 
this Saturday marks the five-year 
anniversary of Less Digital, More 
Manual Record Club, the monthly 
Bean residency Nagle started with 

KEVIN SULUVAN and MICHAEL CARNEY. If 

you’ve never been, the first Saturday 
of every month, Nagle sets up shop in 
the afternoon and invites anyone and 
everyone to bring in records — as in 
actual vinyl — they want to hear. You 
can imagine what an eclectic mix of 
tunes that setup can produce. 

Nagle says he’s been toying with the 
idea of a daylong DJ set for at least two 
years. He started with an eight-hour 
set at one of Bean owner lee Anderson’s 
famous — or infamous? — wine-and- 
cheese parties. Each year since, Nagle 
has rocked that party longer and longer. 
He’s pretty sure his current record 
is about 12 hours. Or about the same 
length as legendary DJ larry levan used 



Funny Business 

Speaking of clubs, the Vermont Comedy 
Club is set to open ... in about five or six 
months. Ahem. However, local comedy 
don nathan hartswick did recently pass 
along a sneak peek at the lineup for this 
year’s Green Mountain Comedy Festival 
in May. And it’s impressive. 

Among the headliners are apollo, 
a troupe from the epicenter of improv 
comedy, the Upright Citizens Brigade 
in New York City. They’ll be at Club 
Metronome on Friday, May 22. On 
the standup side, a pair of up-and- 
coming comics, alingon mitra and 
aparna nancherla, will hit up the Skinny 
Pancake in Burlington on Saturday, May 
23. Mitra has been featured on Comedy 
Central, in addition to making the late- 
night TV rounds. Speaking of late-night 
TV, Nancherla was a writer on the 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow @DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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YOU WON’T, PETE HILL 
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KAT WRIGHT & THE 
INDOMITABLE SOUL BAND 
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Become a Mentor. 


Orientation begins 
May 6, 2015 
at 5:30pm 


“The real thing” 

- Washington Post 

7PM, THURSDAY, APRIL 9 

Lyndon Institute Auditorium 

VBA VPH JJ> The ^ 

Sponsors: - - v £_t5 p 0W t Dai1 


The Vermont Women's Mentoring Program 
Support a woman making the 

transition from prison . 

back into the CO m m UTl l ty and a healthy life. 


u VERMDNT 

n works & 

“ FDR WDflEN ^ 


LILIES, AZALEAS, 

FUPGE BUNNIES IN JUi 
YOUR FAVORITE FLAVORS! 

NEEP A GREAT OFT FOR 
MOM S EASTER BASKET? 

Give her a Sam Mazza gift card! 


K'am.Mazza* 


FLOWERS FOR EASTER 


BEGONIAS, DAFFODILS & MORE 


TAKING 

EASTER 

BAKERY 

ORDERS 

The Best Hot Cross 
Buns Around, 
Bunny Cakes, Fruit Pies, 
Breads & Rolls 


a OPEN TILL 1 PM EASTER PAY! 

f 802 - 655-3440 

' 277 Lavlgne Rd., Colchester • M-Sa 7am-7pm • Su 7am- 6pm ' * 

: our monthly sale coupon! • MC/VIsa/DIsc 
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and totally inevitable appropriation of electronic dance music by pop 
megastars. I mean, when Britney and friggin' Coidplay started copping 
house beats, shit was officially full-blown mainstream. Though, technically, 
Cher was years ahead of those cats with “Believe" in 7998, but I digress. The 
point is, when I hear the style applied in more of an indie-ish context, it can’t 
help but offend my precious rock-snob — fine, aging hipster — sensibilities. 
Really, that’s wildly unfair to bands like a&w, who obviously take great care 
in grafting various stylistic elements together, bass drops and all. There’s 
real artistry in that. 


Speaking of bass drops, if you haven't seen Lonely Island's video for "When 
Will the Bass Drop" (featuring Lil Jon!) stop whatever you're doing and watch 
it. (Side note: I think Andy Samberg is quietly building a case as one of the 
best pop-music satirists alive. And there I go digressing again.) 

JF: Oh, man. And I thought Bassnectar was laughable enough as is. Luckily, a&w 
are in a completely different category, mainly because of their originality. That said, 
some of the EP’s lyrics could use some more agility to help navigate the glassy waves 
rolled out by the duo's vocals, but at least there's some traction here, especially in 
the “Pistol Pump Funk” verses. Regardless, a few clusters of disjointed vagaries 
and youthful platitudes have me looking for some more of the complex weather 
suggested in the darker recesses of “Crystal Stills." You? 

DB: I don't disagree. Some of the wordplay is a little clunky and basic. But 
I also feel with bands like a&w that slick, clever lyrics are kind of like the 
aftermarket sound system on your Vespa: It's nice to have but not essential 
to enjoying the ride. I mean, when my 5-year-old nephew is bopping around 
the house singing the hook to Daft Punk's “Get Lucky," that tells me, if it's 
earwormy, you've done your job, even if what you're singing is kind of, 
well. daft. 

JF: Earworms are all well and good, but even the emergency broadcasting system 
sound gets stuck in my head. But, hey, that’s coming from an antediluvian whose 
only dance move is to point at his shoes and look around for the bar. My toes are 
a-tappin’, regardless, and I look forward to seeing where argonaut&wasp go from 
here. The thousands upon thousands of listens and comments on their SoundCloud 
page portend an endless ... eh ... summer? 

DB: Once again, you hit the nail on the head. Future Protocol is just damned 
likable and has "Summer Jamz" written all over it. And since winter appears 
determined not to release its icy death grip, that alone makes the EP worthy 
of regular rotation. ® 


INFO 
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criminally short-lived “Totally Biased 

With W. KAMAU BELL." 

But the big name is standup and 
former “The Daily Show with Jon 
Stewart” correspondent wyatt cenac, 
who will perform two shows at 
Burlington City Hall Auditorium on 
Sunday, May 24. (Remember last week 
when I suggested there should be more 
shows at BCHA? Boom! Yeah, I know, 
it’s comedy and not a rock show, but 
just let me have this one, OK?) 

As always, the backbone of the 
GMCF is the Vermont comedy scene. 
And there will plenty of opportunities 
to check out the locals. Some shows 
I’m bookmarking: the “Best in Show” 
showcase with the winners of the 
last Vermont’s Funniest Comedian 
contest; kyle gabnon's one-man show, 
“Nothing Weird”; and “The Oddballs 


Show" featuring alt-comic and column 

vorite TAYLOR SCRIBNER. 

Tickets for all shows go on sale 
Wednesday, April 15. For more 
info visit greenmountaincomedy. 

BiteTorrent 

Not too long ago, the monthly- 
ish Full Moon Masquerade 
was, hands down, the most 
” debaucherous party in town. Sadly, 
the event has gone into hibernation 
- so long that I can’t even remember 
'hen the last 


Well, good news. It’s baaaack! 

The fine folks at Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington are rebooting the FMM this 
Saturday, April 4. And they’re bringing 
in some serious talent, including 
keyboardist marco benevento and local 
indie popsters and the kids. A missive 
from SK co-owner alex lalli suggests 
more surprises on the way, including 
visual art, speakers and comedians. 
Don't forget your mask. 

In other news, Higher Ground Presents 
has announced a few more shows in the 
Ben & Jerry's Concerts on the Green 
series at the Shelburne Museum. On 
Monday, June 29, gary clark jr. and 

TROMBONE SHORTY & ORLEANS AVENUE will 

tear up the museum's stately lawn — 
figuratively speaking. And on Saturday, 
August 1, the avett brothers come to 


town. Tickets for the Avett Brothers are 
on sale this Friday, April 3. Tickets for 
Gary Clark Jr. and Trombone Shorty are 

As mentioned last week, University 
of Vermont radio station WRUV 90.1 
FM turns 60 years old this year. To 
celebrate, it’s throwing a bash at the 
BCA Center in Burlington this Friday, 
April 3. The free party will feature 
music from indie-folk outfit the 
leatherbound books and DJs llu, not 
ted and melo grant. Grant, by the way, 
should be considered a state treasure. 
Her independent hip-hop show 
“Cultural Bunker” on Friday nights is 
required listening — it’s perfect getting- 
ready-to-go-out music. I'm pretty sure 
she’s forgotten more about hip-hop than 
most of us will ever know. 

Also of note, the station will be 
unveiling its new logo on Friday, which, 
to my eyes, looks a lot like its old logo. 
But if it ain’t broke... 

Last but not least, a few months back 
I predicted that rick norcross would 
come back from the Academy of 
Western Artists awards in Dallas with 
at least one win out of the six for which 
he and his band, the all-star ramblers, 


W4.1 KIZOMBA ,r DSAHTOS VT mi 
GLOW NEON PARTY ^ 
tm 2 UVM SENIOR NIGHT imia+ 

E327 SALSA u«i JAH RED am 


fAROfliiPn 21 + 

Sa328 STAND UP COMEDY 

ivtt REGI B.&MUSCALGUEST NYT 8PM 

OLD SCHOOL REVIVAL 

with DJ ATAK & DAVE VILLA 10PM. 21+ 
Tuesdays KILLED IT! KARAOKE IM 18 + 


165 CHURCH ST, BTV • 802-399-2645 



NECTAR’S IN ASSOCIATION W/ BOBBY ROBERTS 8 LYNN LEBEAI 

THE MARSHALL 
TUCKER BAND 


Jndlil'S)' lor Ihs US-Jaxn Technicd Connwl 
IH ItTTII DAYS BAND • 8PM SHOW 
SATURDAY APRIL 4 • FREE SHOW! 

MICHELLE SARAH BAND 



were nominated. Well, folks, given my 

City Hall Auditorium coup earlier, I’m 

Norcross’ song “You Can't Make It 

SATURDAY APRIL 1 1 

LYNGUI 

CIVILIA 

STIl 

NS 

of the Year at last weekend’s awards 

FRIDAY APRIL 1 7 

SETH Y/ 

LC0 1 

Ramble on, Rick. And y’all can check 

RAND 


out that tune ... excuse me, that award- 



winning tune on our arts blog, Live 



Culture. Or catch him in person at the 
Good Times Cafe in Hinesburgthis 
Saturday, April 4. ® 


Listening In 


THE EAMES BROTHERS BAND 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 

LEAGUE NIGHT! 

DARTS & POOL LEAGUE 








Marshall Law The marshall tucker band formed in 1972 and emerged as one of the pioneers of southern rock. More than 40 years 
later, the band’s fusion of rock, country, rhythm and blues, jazz, and gospel is still influential. MTB have paved the way for generations of hairy swamp 
rockers. This Friday, April 3, the Marshall Tucker Band play the Rusty Nail in Stowe. The show is a benefit for US-Japan Technical Connections Inc. 
The BETTER DAYS BAND Open. 
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PIECASSO PIZZERIA & LOUNGE: 

Trivia Night. 7 p.m.. free. 

DRINK: BLiNOoG Record, ^ 
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burlington 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: 

chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 

middlebury area 

FINNIGAN S PUB: Craig Mitchell 

ZEN LOUNGE: UVM Senior Night 


Parade^Arnerkana) ”7^'“ 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN 

HALFLOUNGE SPEAKEASY: Half 

chittenden county 

HIGHER GROUND SHOWCASE 



LOUNGE & STAGE: Trivia Night. 


LOUNGE: Exmag. Gibbz. MINT 


THE MONKEY HOUSE: Spencer 




JUNIPER: Ray Vega Quintet 

On'taTb AR *GRI U^Chad" 

northeast kingdom 


JERICHO CAFE & TAVERN: Irish 

LIGHT CLUB LAMP SHOP: Julian 

Hollister (rock), 7 p.m.. free. 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia 

Night 7 p.m.. Tree. 

S27's B 8* DOnJUlin ' 930P ' m " 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Near 

Chobot Jazz Trio, 8 p.m.. free. 

barre/montpelier 

THE STAGE: Open Mic. 6 p.m.. 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 

ON TAP BAR * GRILL: Nobby 

MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: 

BAGITOS BAGEL & BURRITO 

free. 

Jazz Sessions with Julian 

Reed Project (blues). 7 p.m.. free. 

NECTAr's- VT Comedy Club 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE IN 

outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 10 p.m.. 

ShaneHardiman TifoUazzT 

free ALTV B ° X: K ""° ke 8 P m " 

Open Mic (standup comedy) 1 7 dy 

MONTPELIER: Cajun Jam with 


rock) P 1^0™m Le fre7* V 

barre/montpelier 

BAGITOS BAGEL* BURRITO 

RADIO BEAN COFFEEHOUSE: 

SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down 


RED SQUARE: Left Eye Jump 


RECl'sQUARE: Ctose toNowhere 

free. Open Bluegrass Jam. 7 

THU. 2 

RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: OJ 

5HHiHS°i r p u m 

(h^ k ho 7 p')''ll"p f m e rre J e DaVe Vl "* 

pjn H free. 

burlington 

Rl RA IRISH PUB & WHISKEY 
ROOM: Mashtodon (hip-hop), 10 

SIGNAL KITCHEN: Blackbird 

SS- 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Josh Panda s 

stowe/smuggs area 


WHAMMY BAR: Lefty Yunger 

$“ U 0^at! , o'n N,Bht 8P ' m '' 

Langelm" p7no° U 5p W ^' free ^ 

CHURCH & MAIN: Cody Sargent 


stowe/smuggs area 

ZEN LOUNGE: Kizomba with 

A°star S Jam T 

CLUB METRONOME: Cabin 

THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Steve Hartman 




THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Joseph, 



ZEN LOUNGE: Job Red (Latin). B 

chittenden county 


BACKSTAGE PUB: Acoustic 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


REVIEW this 

Old Sky, 

Green on Fire 

(SELF-RELEASED, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Playing an easygoing medley of country- 
folk, Americana and bluegrass, southern 
Vermont outfit Gold Town spent the last 
few years creating listenable, carefree 
mountain music. The band worked the 
summer festival circuit in 2014, appearing 
at the Frendly Gathering in June and at 
Grand Point North in September, but 
seems to have taken a hiatus since. 

Recently, Gold Town veterans Andrew 
Stearns and Shay Gestal emerged from 
the ashes to form the duo Old Sky. 

They released their five-track debut 
EP Green on Fire this February. Old Sky 
is not simply Gold Town reincarnate, 
however. By introducing different vocal 
and instrumental tendencies, Gestal and 
Stearns do distinguish themselves. 

While Stearns' throaty voice is still 
dominant, Gestal’s soft harmonies are a 



welcome addition. The plaintive opener, 
“Tired Whistle," shows that the two pair 
well together, with her comforting low 
pitch rounding out his anguished twang. 

Curiously, some of the duo’s lyrics feel 
oddly worn-out for a debut. On "I Stand 
Corrected,” Stearns laments a broken 
relationship, singing, “We used to brag to 
all our friends about our love / said there’s 
no pain you can’t rise above. / But in time 
we failed the test / and now it’s gone like 
all the rest. / 1 thought love resurrected 
lasts for all time / and I stand corrected 
/ at the end of the line." Songs about love 
are well and good, but the track’s bareness 
makes it seem like Stearns not only ran 
out of steam in the relationship but also in 
writing about it. 

Old Sky favor a slower pace than did 
the freewheeling Gold Town. Hence, the 
EP's mood is decidedly more melancholy 
than much of the previous repertoire. 
With the exception of the jumpy, dyed- 


in-the-wool bluegrass tune, “Blue Eye 
Reel," Green on Fire lacks hell-raising 
tracks. “Golden Hour" is a bittersweet 
number, and the aforementioned “Tired 
Whistle” sounds, well, tired. The closer, 
“Woodsmoke," spotlights Gestal’s 
sorrowful fiddle, which was not present 
on earlier Gold Town recordings. It’s a 
harrowing and beautiful tune. But it does 
end things on a drained, spent note. 

More forlorn than fiery, Green on Fire 
is a safe debut that doesn’t reach for too 
much. Perhaps after all the shuffling and 
disbanding and reforming, Stearns and 
Gestal are a little weary? This EP shows 
they have stepped out of Gold Town’s 
shadow. If the two can steady their footing 
and amp up the instrumentation, they will 
show more polish in their next showing. 

Green on Fire by Old Sky is available 
at oldskyvt.bandcamp.com. Old Sky play 
the Skinny Pancake in Montpelier this 
Sunday, April 5. 

LIZ CANTRELL 


The Dead Souls, 
Chasing the 
Shadows 

(BEAUTIFUL MUSIC CDS, CD, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

It’s hard to say whether it’s better to 
be in a good mood or a bad one when 
approaching Chasing the Shadows, the 
latest recording from Burlington duo the 
Dead Souls. If you're an upbeat sort, the 
band’s ethereal goth rock could act as a 
sort of musical sedative, Zoloft with a 
red-wine chaser to take the edge off. If 
you’re more the moody type, the record’s 
all-encompassing gloominess could 
become oppressive, in which case we’d 
strongly advise leaving the booze and pills 
on the shelf. (Actually, we’d advise that 
anyway.) 

The Dead Souls are multi- 
instrumentalists Etienne Goldberg and 
Kevin Shames, transplants from Puerto 
Rico who recently landed in Burlington. 
The duo has three previous recordings to 
its credit. Chasing the Shadows is the first 
for Beautiful Music CDs, a new micro- 
label helmed by local experimental- 
pop songwriter Joey Pizza Slice and 
Burlington’s Ashley Melander. In a recent 
email, the cofounders explain that the 
label’s mission is to “explore the nooks 
and crannies of this town to find people 
working hard on the music they love.” 



The guess here is that the nook hiding the 
Dead Souls was a particularly dark one. 

The Dead Souls specialize in a murky 
brand of goth rock bathed in smoky 
tendrils of New Wave that makes Joy 
Division seem peppy by comparison. 

The record opens with “Struggle,” a dark 
cloak of ringing guitar that evokes faint 
echoes of the Cure. Goldberg’s melodic 
sensibility isn’t far off from that of 
Robert Pollard, actually. The difference 
here is that his clipped baritone is so 
insistent, he more closely resembles a 
throaty hardcore singer than a New Wave 
crooner. Goldberg does show a softer side, 
however, mellowing out at the chorus 
with a repeated plea that seems to drift 
hopelessly away into a foggy abyss. 

“Madness” follows in similarly bleak 
fashion with a jagged but hypnotic 
guitar riff that slithers its way into 
your subconscious. While it’s in there 
laying black little eggs of dreariness, the 


instrumental “Eyes” winds even farther 
into the sepulchral recesses of your soul. 

All of this makes “In Empty Dreams" 
feel like an ice cream rainbow topped 
with dancing unicorns and puppies. 

That’s a bit of an exaggeration. But the 
song’s bristling programmed drumbeat 
and shimmering guitar does offer 
welcome respite from the preceding 
catatonia. In the case of the Dead Souls, 
mere melancholy is a positive attitude 
adjustment. 

The title track is the sharpest of the 
bunch, contrasting finely serrated guitar 
work against Goldberg’s anguished, 
open-toned vocals. The Dead Souls 
certainly don’t lack for creative ways to 
express their anguish. And “Chasing the 
Shadows” is the duo’s most ambitious and 
thoroughly executed song. 

Chasing the Shadows is a profoundly 
dark work. And that, naturally, is 
the point. As the band writes on its 
Bandcamp page, “This is a defining album 
for us, expressing images and emotions 
that may take you to the most eerie and 
frustrated corners of reason." Regardless 
of one’s taste for moody emo, there’s no 
denying the Dead Souls have done exactly 
that. 

Chasing the Shadows by the Dead Souls 
is available atbeautifulmusiccds.com and 
thedeadsouls.bandcamp.com. 
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VSAC approved 
Year round course offerings. 


Accredited Education for 
Yoga Professionals and others. 

Enhance your career. 

Begin a new career. 

Deepen your knowledge of yoga. 
May 9-13 

Applied Yoga Philosopy(34hrs) 

Learn to apply the transformative philosophy 
of yoga to help make better daily choices. 

June 27-July 1 with Elissa Cobb 
Anatomy and Physiology(44hrs) 



Anatomy and physiology 
like you've never gotten it before! 

IAYT Accredited 9S4hr Yoga Therapist 
Certification Training Program 
200/300/500hr Therapeutic Yoga 
Teacher Training (KYT) 
Embodied Mindfulness Training 
for Mental Health Professionals 



Phoenix Risinc 


Phoenix Rising Yoga Center 
5 Mountain Street • Bristol 
(802) 453-6444 
www.pryt.com 
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Kiss and Tell Joseph are a trio from Portland, Ore., composed of three 
sisters who specialize in “honest words and genetically perfected harmonies." The 
band’s debut, Native Dreamer Kin, is a stirring record that validates that description with 
a mix of artful indie folk and mountain music stitched together with lush, dovetailing 
vocal work. Say the folks from Daytrotter, “The sounds that they are able to summon 
from their bodies are heaven-sent, roundly giving you chills and making you feel as if 
you’ve just been kissed.” Catch Joseph at the Skinny Pancake in Burlington this Friday, 
April 3. Local songstress francesca Blanchard opens. 


WHAMMY BAR: S, 


stowe/smuggs area 



northeast kingdom 

THE PARKER PIE CO.: Hornbeam {rock). B p.m.. 
THE BEAR DEN AT BURKE MOUNTAIN: Gang of 




mad river valley /water bury 

THE RESERVOIR RESTAURANT & TAP ROOM: MC 


middlebury area 

{top 40). 9:30 p.m. Free. 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN LOUNGE & STAGE: 


outside Vermont 

MONOPOLE: Soul Junction {Funk rock). 10 p.m.. 


SUN. 5 


NECTAR'S: Mi Yard Reggae Night with DJs Big Dog 




Seeking Male and Female Smokers Ages 18-70 

(who are not currently interested in quitting smoking) 

We are conducting a UVM research study to learn about 
the effects of different levels of nicotine in cigarettes. 

This 15-visit study involves: 

• A screening visit and training visit (2-3 hours each) 
• Three visits per week for 5-7 Weeks (2-4 hours each) 

Compensation of up to $900 


0 


For more information, call 656-0392 
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BONUS OFFER : RECEIVE A FREE GIFT WITH INSTALLATION. 

VISIT US ArWDBROWNELL.COM/REPLACEMENT-INSTALLATION FOR DETAILS! 
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DESIGN GALLE 

By Windows & Door 
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Williston, VT | Plattsbu 


Call Now to Schedule 
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MON. 6 


burlington 



THE SKINNY PANCAKE 
(BURLINGTON): Kldz Music with 


chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: Open Mic 


chittenden county 

THE MONKEY HOUSE: April 


Night 7 p.m.. Free. 


barre/montpelier 

CHARLIE-O'S WORLD FAMOUS: 


Afterglow lady lamb — formerly known as Lady Lamb the Beekeeper — is the stage name of Aly Spaltro. 
Spaltro began writing songs as a teenager in her hometown of Brunswick, Maine, hunkering down after-hours 
at the video store where she worked to craft clever, if rudimentary, little art pop songs. As her new record, After, 
shows, she's come a long way. The songwriter’s latest is a fully realized masterstroke, pairing dynamic indie-rock 
orchestration against her signature humble, idiosyncratic songwriting. And it’s rightly drawn raves from major media 
outlets including Pitchfork, SPIN and Rolling Stone. Lady Lamb plays Signal Kitchen this Monday, April 6, with luke 
rathborne and henry jamison. Check out our interview with LL on the Seven Days arts blog, Live Culture. 








MagicHat.Net 802.658.BREW 


Saturday, April 11, 8:30pm, Ballroom 


“This Brooklyn-based funk army is a live music tour deforce.' 
Relix Magazine 


Go to sevendaysvt.com and answer 2 trivia questions. 

Or, come by Eyes of the World (168 Battery, Burlington). 
Deadline: 4/7, at i 


Winners notified by 5 
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Two Sides of the World 


Painter Rory Jackson 

BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


R ory Jackson first traveled from 
Vermont to Ghana at age 14 on a 
transatlantic field trip sponsored 
by Mount Abraham Union High 
School. His aim was to study percussion 
with African master drummers, but by that 
time he was already turning his attention 
to painting. 

Visual artistry runs in the family. 
Jackson's uncle, Woody Jackson, created 
the image of lazily grazing Holsteins 
reproduced on Ben & Jerry’s ice cream 
packaging and trucks. Rory’s mother, 
Anne Cady, paints stylized Vermont 
landscapes in fauvist colors. And one 
of his three siblings, Bristol-based fur- 
niture designer Josiah Jackson, built 
the handsome frames for a set of six 
paintings of coastal Ghana that Rory 
completed this year. 

Middlebury’s Edgewater Gallery, 
which represents Rory Jackson, of- 
fered those pieces for sale at last week’s 
Affordable Art Fair in Manhattan. In 
a technically deft realistic style, they 
depict fishermen repairing nets, set- 
ting out to sea and relaxing on a boat. 
Another painting in the series shows a 
woman braiding the hair of a young girl 
while a toddler in a long, white dress 
looks on. In yet another scene, pastel- 
colored towels and laundered bedsheets 
dry on a clothesline and a lawn. Each 
of the images is aglow with a tropical 
radiance. 

For much of the past two decades, 
Jackson, 32, has straddled the cultur- 
ally and climatically dissonant worlds 
of Addison County and West Africa. 
He lives mainly in Lincoln with his 
Ghanaian wife, jewelry maker Rita 
Agyemang, and their two children, ages 
9 and 6. Jackson paints local landscapes 
in his studio in Bristol, where he offers 
weekly instruction in figure drawing. 
The family travels regularly to Ghana 
to visit relatives. They also check up on 
the vocational and academic high school 
Jackson founded eight years ago in Cape 
Three Points, a remote, impoverished 
area with long, empty stretches of sandy 
and rocky beach. 

The waves on the cape often break in 
thunderous funnels — a key motivation 
for the dreadlocked artist and surfer dude 
to build his school on a ridge overlooking 
the ocean. Jackson was on this side of the 
Atlantic last week — on a surfing vacation 
in Costa Rica — when Seven Days spoke 
with him by phone. 



SEVEN DAYS: So, which is more impor- 
tant to you, Rory — surfing or painting? 

RORY JACKSON: They’re different 
realms, man. Surfing for me is like 
getting everything released. I don’t have 
to work for anything when I’m out there, 
except for my survival. Painting is where 
I have to work to survive in all sorts 
of ways. It’s hard to make a living as 


SD: How did you get started as a 
painter? Was Woody an important 
influence? 

RJ: I learned art as a little kid at an after- 
school program in Middlebury run by my 
mother. She also taught my brother, Josiah, 
and my younger sister, Justine. It provided 
an artistic lens for all of us. 

I did a lot of work on my own in high 
school. My art teacher at Mount Abe told 


| me to just go out on my own and do it — 
3 that I got the basics. 

S I also took some classes at the Art 
5 Students League in New York, particularly 

0 with Max Ginsburg [a painter of realistic, 
| often politically inflected urban scenes], 
t who I still study with. His approach with 
g color and brushwork felt like the direction 

1 I wanted to go. He's very much a hands- 
on teacher who helps you learn the tools. 
There’s no BS. 

Woody is an important influence be- 
cause he's quite successful in the arts, as 
well as a close relative. He pushed me to 
keep focused on art, always encouraging 
me and saying I was better at it than him. 

SD: You didn't have much formal train- 
ing as a painter. At the risk of sounding 
boastful, would you say you're natu- 
rally talented? 

RJ: I look at painting like cooking. Some 
people have to measure everything out and 
go carefully; some just grab ingredients, 
taste what they’re making and revise it as 
they go along. That's the way I paint. But I 
know I’ve got a long way to go. And you’re 
never going to get entirely to where you 
want to go. 

SD: Where do you want to go as an 
artist? 

RJ: I want to be fluid and fresh in all my 
work. I want to be able to describe with 
paint the time of day and the light you can't 
capture in words or photos. 

SD: Do you work from photos? And 
please tell us your method of painting. 

RJ: A lot of the work I do in the studio is 
from photos. But I much prefer working 
outside. The sound of the birds, the waves, 
people talking, I find really soothing. But 
it’s hard to paint a large-scale piece from 
start to finish outside. 

It takes me about two weeks to com- 
plete a painting. Some are easier, especially 
the ones with a lot of open space that’s 
sand or sky. But then you get into the color 
of a kid’s dress, and you’re there for some 

I start by drawing or underpainting 
with sienna wash, then block in my colors, 
let it sit for a couple of days, then start 
working on it with linseed oil mixed with 

I feel like every line is malleable. And 
if you allow that to be true, you’re never 
stuck; you're working from the outside in 
and the inside out 






SD: Outside in? Inside out? 

RJ: You want to express your truth from 
your inner artist At the same time, you 
have to paint with a view to an audience 
that will support you. 

SD: Your figures are as well executed 
as the places where they're set. Do you 
ever do portrait painting? 

RJ: I’ve done a bunch of studies. It’s 
interesting to pick out and put across 
the qualities in a face. But I don’t do 
full portraits because much of that is 
commission work, and it feels to me like 
being put in a box. 

SD: How did you come to be so involved 
with Ghana? What made you want to 
start a school there? 


RJ: After that first trip, I went back a couple 
of times after high school. I built a little 
mud house in the Volta Region [in eastern 
Ghana], near a very poor community. I’d 
ride my bike around, and the local kids 
would hang out with me. I helped them 
with homework, made sure they would 
go to school. I was kind of a big brother to 
about a dozen kids. 

Another time, I did a walkabout along 
the coast for a couple of weeks and came 
upon Cape Three Points. It was a piece of 
paradise in my eyes. I built a house there, 
and the same thing happened, with kids 
hanging out at my place. I wondered what I 
could do to help them pursue their dreams, 
or at least find work. I asked community 
elders what would be the most beneficial 
thing, and they said a high school, trade 
oriented, would be the best. 

[The 20 or so students who attend 
Trinity Yard School at any given time 
receive a free secondary education with a 
focus on English language skills, reading 
comprehension and math. They also take 
part in a variety of vocational workshops, 
including one that teaches traditional 
kente weaving. The students receive career 
counseling, with the school helping place 
them in senior high schools, vocational 
institutions and apprenticeship programs 
of their choice.] 

SD: It's been a pretty brutal winter in 
Vermont. Are you tempted to live full 
time in Ghana? 

RJ: If I was in Ghana full time, I would 
miss my family in Vermont, miss seeing my 
mom, miss seeing my brother’s kids grow 
up. I have a very close relationship with my 
mother. I see her every day. 

Our kids are part of the community 
in Lincoln. When we go back to Ghana, 
they're treated like the princes of Cape 
Three Points. It would be harder for my 
kids to have equal relationships with their 
peers there. 

But I do love Ghana, man. There’s this 
kind of electricity in the air — you can 
almost touch the energy. I love the culture, 
the music, and I met a woman there who I 
fell in love with. 

So the plan is to live in Vermont and go 
back to Ghana part of the time. The aim 
is to stay free and not acquire too many 
things. I feel like I’ve acquired too many 
things in Vermont. 

SD: How does your wife like living in 
Lincoln? 

RJ: She likes it for the most part. She likes 
that the kids are happy and doing well in 
school. But she doesn’t like the cold. © 

Contact: kelley@se\’endays\’t.com 
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NEW THIS WEEK 


burlington 

Q 'ABSTRACT ALL STARS': A group exhibition 



0 CARA LAI FITZGIBBON: 'Home " on exhibition 



3 DOUBLE VISIONS': Collaborative collages i 



Q FUNCTION. FIRE AND FUN': An exhibit of 




CHITTENDEN COUNTY SHOWS 



rgallery-v 


art 


CHITTENDEN COUNTY SHOWS « P.79 

3 'HEART AND HOME': A TEEN SHOW: Winooski 

Workshop: Wednesday. April 8. 3:45-5 p.m. April 

barre/montpelier 

LUCY KROKENBERGER: The Things I Love.' an exhi- 
artist. April 2-30. Info. 223-3338. Kellogg-Hubbard 

MAPLEHILL SCHOOL STUDENT ART SHOW: 


9 MARY ADMASIAN: 'Boundaries. Balance and 

9. 5-7 p.m. April 6-July 7. Info. 828-0749. Vermont 

mad river valley/waterbury 

CATHY STEVENS PRATT: 'Vessels.' a colorful 
abstracted details. April 5-May 17. Info, 244-8581. 


middlebury area 

9 STEVEN JUPITER: 'Hubbardton Creek." a 
Friday. May 8. 4-9 p.m. April 3-July 26. Info. 917-686- 


9 RUTH HAMILTON: 'Attention/Intention: 

10. 6 p.m. April 1-May 1. In 


Reception: Friday, April 10. 5-7 p.m. April 7-May 9. 
Royalton, 

9 WILLIAM RAYMOND DARLING & PRIMA 

April 4-June 30. Info. 457-1298. Collective - the Art 


outside Vermont 

9 RITA FUCHSBERG: "L 

Saturday. April 18. 5-7 p.m. April 3-May 3. Info. 
438-2097. The Carving Studio & Sculpture Center in 
West Rutland. 

9 THE BARN': Photographs by Sarah Cox. along 

Saturday. April 4, 3-5 p.m. April 4-May 3. Info. 
819-843-9992. Le Studio de Georgeville, Quebec. 

WATER WAYS: TENSION AND FLOW: Landscape 




ART EVENTS 

ARTIST TALK: 'INSIDE PICASSO'S STUDIO': Artist 

-FREEDOM & UNITY': HISTORICAL THOUGHTS ON 
RADICAL VERMONT ARCHITECTS: Architect Danny 

Morrisville, Wednesday, April 1, 7 p.m. Info. 888-1261. 
ESSEX ART LEAGUE MEETING: The art organization 

FIRST FRIDAY ART Dozens of galleries and 

Friday, April 3. 5-8 p.m. Info. 264-4839. 

AMANDA SCHROTH: 'Postcards Never Sent" 

4. 6:30 p.m. Inro. 860-212-8925. 

MARK WASKOW TALK: The Bane art collector 

April 4, 1-3 p.m. Info. 652-4500. 

THE MEDICI GRAND DUKES: ART AND POLITICS 
IN RENAISSANCE FLORENCE': Professor Kelley 

Wednesday. April 8, 7 p.m. Info. 878-6955. 

ONGOING SHOWS 


BRYAN BRISCOE: 'Fruit & Flowers.' n 
518-572-2337. City Market/Onion River Co-op In 
CHANCE MCNIFF: 'Geometrically cosmic,' acrylic 
Through May 31. Info. 859-9222. Speeder & Earte: 


sewn stitching. Through May 1. Info, 862-9647. The 

CIVIL WAR OBJECTS FROM THE UVM COLLECTIONS': 


BACK: THE CREATION AND LEGACY OF PICASSO'S 
DEMOISELLES DAVIGNON*: The exhibit explores the 

Through June 21. TRAVELERS IN POSTWAR EUROPE 1 : 

Jr. between 1951 and 1953. Through June 28. Inro, 
656-8582. Fleming Museum, UVM in Burlington. 

DJ BARRY ART: "Project Stencil.' spray paint on 

9 ESSEX ART LEAGUE SHOW & SALE: Exhibition 

9 ESSEX ART LEAGUE SPRING ART SHOW: 

live jazz. Through May 2 Info. 849-2172. Art's Alive 



‘HeART and Home: Celebrating Inclusive 
Neighborhoods for Fair Housing Month’ 

The Champlain Valley Office of Economic Opportunity is collaborating with some 
unusual partners this month. ONE Arts Collective, ONE Good Deed Fund, Whirled Tree 
Arts and Burlington City Arts have teamed up with the community action agency to 
present a monthlong program of exhibitions and events to promote fair housing and 
inclusive neighborhoods in the Queen City. Why? Explains Fair Housing Program 
director Ted Wimpey, “The arts help us make meaning of our experiences and provide 
us with a tool to react.” The exhibition series opens with a reception for “A Place Called 
Home" on Wednesday, April 1, 5-7 p.m., at Burlington City Hall Gallery. On Friday, April 3, 
5-8 p.m., New City Galerie hosts a reception for “Home," featuring paintings of Vermont 
houses by Cara Lai FitzGibbon. Also on Friday, “HeART and Home" opens at 5 p.m. at 
North End Studios, Studio A, with a $25-per-person benefit dinner from 7 to 9 p.m. On 
Saturday, April 4, noon to 6 p.m., artist Corey Armpriester hosts a pop-up exhibit in her 
apartment, dubbed Apt. Gallery for the occasion, at 146 Malletts Bay Avenue, Apt. B, in 
Winooski. Other exhibits and events will take place throughout the month. Pictured: “N. 
Champlain and Manhattan” by FitzGibbon. 


IMAGES FROM THE MORAN PLANT: A celebration 

April 9. Info. 922-4398. Scout & Co., in Burlington. 

THE INNOVATION CENTER SHOW: Group exhibits 


James. Curated by SEABA. Through May 31. Info 


JASON BOYD, JORDAN DOUGLAS & MATT GANG: 

May 31. Info, 859-9222. VCAM Studio in Burlington. 

KRISTEN TORDELLA-WILLIAMS: "Knot Work. ' 

LINDA DISANTI: An exhibition or drawings and 

com. Info, 660-9346. R; 








‘Function, Fire and Fun’ The University of Vermont Pottery 
Co-op, led by master potter and program director Joan Watson, is exhibiting ceramic 
works by its teachers and advanced students at Frog Hollow in Burlington. Showing off 
the deep knowledge of the medium and individual expression the co-op has fostered 
since its establishment in 1973, the wheel- and hand-built pieces in “Function, Fire 
and Fun” will be on view through April. The advanced students in the show are Patty 
Brushett, Ian Chen, Jessica Louisos, Rebecca Mulheron, Katy Pensak and Toshi Saitoh. 
The teachers are Tess Barbach, Chris Behr, Tamara Cameron, Sherry Corbin, Erica 
Cummings, Gary Godbersen, Meredith Mann, Rebecca Moyer, Tiny Sikkes, Christina 
Silva, Raquel Sobel and Theora Ward. The opening reception is Thursday, April 2, 
6-8 p.m. Pictured: a vase by Ian Chen. 





VISUAL ART IN SEVEN DAYS: 

ART LISTINGS AND SPOTLIGHTS ARE V\ 
DESMET AND PAMELA POLSTON. LIST 
SHOWS IN TRULY PUBLIC PLACES. 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 

IF YOU'RE PROMOTING AN ART EXHIBIT. LET U5 KNOW BY POSTING 


SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES@SEVENDAYSVT.COM 



nil ta 

VERMONT ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION’S 

22nd ANNUAL SPRING 

BOOK FAIR 

Rare and unusual books , postcards, maps, 
prints and ephemera of all kinds 

SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 2015 

10am- 4pm 

NEW LOCATION 
Hilton Burlington 
60 Battery Street, Burlington, VT 

ADMISSION IS FREE! 

For mote information: 

(802) 527-7243 
baoks@TheEloquentPage.com 
www.VermontlsBookCountty.com 

a il if 



Healthy Women 
Needed (or a Study 
on Menopause 
and the Brain 


Healthy postmenopausal 
women (50-60 years old) 
needed for a 1 visit UVM study 
that includes a brain M R I . 


Participants will receive 
$50.00 compensation. 


Contact us at 847-8248 or 

menopauseandbrain@uvm.edu. 


O 


UNIVERSITY 
■" VERMONT 


Clinical Nc 


Research Unit 




art 


mad river valley/uiaterbnry 

BEN FRANK MOSS & VARUJAN BOGHOSIAN: 

767-9670. BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

VIBRANT COLORS': An exhibition of seasonal 

Amalia Elena Veralll. Through April 25. Info, 244-7B01. 


middlebury area 

CALEB KENNA: "Elemental Vermont" photographs 

April 1. Info. 388-3300. American Flatbread 
(Middlebury Hearth). 


EMERGING: CELEBRATIONS OF SPRING': Artwork 


Steven Jupiter Opening in Middlebury this Friday, April 3, the Steven Jupiter Gallery presents the Paris-trained 
artist’s photography and watercolor paintings. Describing what visitors can expect, Jupiter writes on his website, “My work is eclectic. 
My goal is to provide a unique visual experience, whether through my personal interpretation of the local landscape or through the 
vibrant colors of my abstract watercolor work." The first exhibit, titled “Hubbardton Creek," features a limited-edition series of large- 
format color photographs. The 10 images are “meant to draw the viewer into intimate contact with the land and show that there is 
great beauty in even the minutest corners of our natural world,” Jupiter writes. The exhibit will be on view through July 26, with a 


IN CHAMPLAIN’S WAKE: TRAPPING BOATS OF 
THE LAKE CHAMPLAIN BASIN': Trapping boat with 

MUSEUM AS MUSE FOR SIX VERMONT POETS: 

NO IDEAS BUT IN THINGS': A half dozen members 
of the Spring Street Poets Workshop — David 

April 11. Info, 388-2117. Henry Sheldon Museum of 

'UNE IN SPACE: JUST A CORNER OF YOUR 
MEMORY PALACE': Artworks focused on the 

April 3. Info, 443-5258. Johnson Memorial Building, 
ANDY WARHOL PRINTS': "Recent Gifts From the 

Ntombi of Swaziland. 'OUTSIDE IN: ART OF THE 

443-3168. Middlebury College Museum of Art 

PETER FRIED: The visual artist invites visitors to his 

Info, 355-1447. Peter Fried Art in Vergennes, 


reception on Friday, May 8, 4-9 p.m. Pictured: an untitled photo from “Hubbardton Creek." 


SUSAN ALANCRAIG: 'Unexpected Journeys: 

388-4964. Vermont Folklife Center in Middlebury. 

rutland area 

§ CASTLETON ALUMNI ART EXHI8TI0N: 

Artworks by 16 graduates from 1982 through 2014. 
Reception: Friday, April 3, 6 p.m. Through August 
28. Inro. 468-6052. Rutland City Hall. 

GENE CHILDERS: 'Bits and Pieces.' sculptures and 

April 28. Info, 247-4956. Brandon Artists Guild. 
WHAT IS LOVEr: The gallery's annual Full House 


FARMERS WARRIORS BUILDERS: THE HIDDEN 

AROUND US': An exhibit that explores the physics 
of light and color. Through May 10. Info, 649-2200. 


LAUREL VAIL TOBIASON & PATRICIA WARREN: 

Through May 24. Info, 889-9404. Tunbridge Public 


TOM SCHULTEN: Vivid works by the renowned 
31. Info, 457-7199. A 


brattleboro area 

CHILDREN OF THE OASIS': Ten tapestries by 

exhibit. Through June 21 DIALOGUE: LINDENFELD 
t LINDENFELD': Ceramics by Naomi Lindenfeld 

May 3. GATHERING THREADS: CONTEMPORARY 
FIBER ART: The works of 13 regional textile artists, 

3. DONALD SAAF: "Contemporary Folk Tales," a solo 
and musician. Through June 21. MICHAEL POSTER: 

in Bellows Falls. Through May 3. Info. 257-0124. 


northeast kingdom 

‘GET OUT OF THIS ONE: BROKEN SNOW REMOVAL 
DEVICES OF THE NEK': A 'brief celebration of 


northeast kingdom 


SUSAN CALZA: Sculpture and drawings by the 


SUSAN GOODBY: Paintings and collages of 
lifes. Through April 13. Info. 525-3366. The Parker 

TWO VIEWS FROM HOLUSTER HILL': Recent work 


representing his 30 work from 1986-1992. Through 
May 11. Info, 603-635-7423. Hood Museum, 

ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL ft MIDDLE SCHOOL 
EXHIBITION: The exhibition includes all visual 

schools. Through April 24. info, 518-563-1604. 
Strand Main Gallery in Plattsburgh. N.Y. 

WILD NATURE: MASTERWORKS FROM THE 
ADIRONDACK MUSEUM 1 : Sixty-two paintings. 

School masters. Through April 19. THE GEORGE 
STEPHANOPOULOS COLLECTION: More than 120 

Through May 31. Info. 518-792-1761. The Hyde 
Museum in Glens Falls. N.Y. @ 




STAND 
UP TO 
STIGMA 

Stigmas about mental illness 
and addiction are often 
based on myths. Knowing 
the truth can help you confront 
the misinformation that 
leads to stigmas. 

YOU CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

SHARE THE 

TRUTH 

Discover how you can help at 
brattlebororetreat.org/standup 

Rrattleboro Retreat 



Broadway National Tour 

"Peter and the 
Starcatcher" 

Tues., April 14 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 

Sponsors Amy E. Tarrant Media 

Hampton Direct 

Live Performance with 
Projected Animation 

Miwa Matreyek 

Wed., April 15 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 

truexojllins gg ^JCAX 

African Children's 
Choir 


Thurs., April 16 at 7:30 pm, 
MainStage 

Sponsor fi| CUSHMAN 

»*' DESIGN GROUP 

“is^» ©SB" 0 " 


\fimty 


www.flynncenter.org or call 802 - 86 -flynn • 








Get Hard ★★ 

P erhaps your entertainment ra- 
dar has picked up the drumbeat 
of denunciation against the Will 
Ferrell-Kevin Hart comedy Get 
Hard. Since its SXSW premiere, numerous 
reviewers have leveled charges of racism 
and homophobia. At one point, things got 
so weird that the film’s stars and first-time 
director, Etan Cohen, canceled interviews 
with the press. 

Could a movie featuring America's most 
beloved monchild be guilty of such mean- 
spiritedness? Of course not. There's noth- 
ing in the script cowritten by Cohen (who 
penned Tropic Thunder) with Ian Roberts 
and Jay Martel that you haven’t seen in 
countless raunchfests. The film’s only crime 
is being considerably less funny than it 
should be. 

Ferrell plays clueless master of the uni- 
verse James King. He manages a hedge fund, 
dwells in a Bel Air mansion and is betrothed 
to a gold digger (Alison Brie), who insists 
they need an even bigger place. Think Ron 
Burgundy on Wall Street. 

After police burst into James’ birthday 
bash and arrest him for fraud, he’s offered 
a plea deal — but, being clueless and inno- 
cent, he underestimates the court’s frustra- 
tion with white-collar crime. Instead of be- 


It Follows ★★★★■/ 


REVIEWS 


M ore than any other genre, hor- 
ror films suffer from hype de- 
preciation. If too many people 
tell you It Follows will scare 
s the crap out of you, it won't. So, instead. I’ll 
£ simply describe this second feature from 
Si David Robert Mitchell as an arty drama that 
«c might happen to creep up stealthily behind 
g you and haunt your dreams. 

3 The premise itself is as simple as a dream 

(and was based on one, the writer-director 
has said). A girl named Jay (Maika Monroe) 
^ has sex with a guy (Jake Weary) who seems 
^ like boyfriend material but isn’t. Afterward, 

° particularly brutal form of STD. From now 
— on, something will follow Jay. It can take any 
human form, including those of her loved 
ones. It's zombie-slow, but it's not stupid. 
And if it catches her, she’s in trouble. 

The monster has a few more rules, which 
5 we learn as the film progresses and Jay finds 
° that her survival may depend on making 
jjj some unsavory choices. But It Follows isn't 

pernatural force — like, say, the Final Desti- 
nation franchise. Nor is it an elaborate anti- 
teen-sex metaphor. 

Rather, the film is about the sensation 
that makes you glance obsessively over your 
v> shoulder — or, as a viewer, scan every' wide 
> shot for twitches of movement in the dis- 
s tance. While Rich Vreeland’s dissonant score 

co keeps us unnerved, Mitchell uses his camera 



to train us to interrogate every space, every 
crowd. Atone point, that camera rotates 360, 
and though the image loses focus, we may 
still think we spot the follower. Manipulat- 
ing space and point of view, the filmmaker 
reawakens the primal sensation of not occu- 
pying the top of the food chain. The preda- 
tory follower can symbolize whatever you 
want it to; the important thing is that it has 
the persistence of death. 

Mitchell made his debut with The Myth 
of the American Sleepover, an acclaimed en- 


semble coming-of-age drama frequently 
compared to Dazed and Confused. That film 
prefigures It Follows in every way but the 
scares: Both are set in suburban Detroit in 
an undefined era, both feature naturalis- 
tic performances from non-glammed-up 
young people, and both showcase adolescent 
moodiness and obsession with water (watch 
for the pivotal swimming-pool scenes). 

Like the characters in Myth, Jay and her 
friends — who team up to protect her — clear- 
ly have lives beyond this plot, and they bear 


only a vestigial resemblance to teen-flick 
stock roles like Hot Girl and Nerd. Viewed as 
a fright flick, It Follows benefits from ditch- 
ing the studio slickness of modern horror hi 
favor of Myth's indie roughness. Viewed as 
an indie film about the loss of innocence, it 
benefits from injecting that genre’s aimless- 
ness with a heavy dose of plot — and terror. 

In short, the perfect viewer for It Follows 
is one who wants to see the unsettling things 
that happen when genres and their expec- 
tations collide. Hard-core horror fans may 
find the film too slow and too lacking in es- 
calating violence, similar to The Blair Witch 
Project. By contrast, moviegoers who avoid 
horror for the gore, or who simply prefer the 
existential variety of terror to the visceral, 
may stay more attentive. 

People often ask me why I like horror 
movies, a preference that apparently re- 
quires more explanation than, say, a fond- 
ness for movies about uptight young women 
ndth too many bridesmaid’s dresses. All I can 
say is that, if my darkest fears are going to 
follow me through life anyway. I’d rather get 
a good look at them. It Follows captures the 
hyper-vigilance appropriate to the demon- 
haunted world where our lizard brains still 
live — and asks whether any evasion of our 
fears can be more than a postponement. 

MARGOT HARRISON 






We are a not-for-profit clinic and 
we are here when you need us. 


Monday 

Saturday 

No 

LOWER 

All 

Lab 

thru 

& Sunday 

Appointment 

CO-PAY 

Insurance 

and 

10am-8pm 

9am-7pm 

Needed 

the ER 

Accepted 

onsite 


Get in. Get out. Get Well. 


802.371.4239 / 1311 Barre Montpelier Road (next to Burger King) 
the University o/Vermont health network 





VERMONT 


"WITH MY PAY, I DIDN'T THINK 
I COULD BUY A HOME, 
BUT WITH CHT IT 
WAS POSSIBLE." 


Find out how Ashley was 
able to buy her home with 
Champlain Housing Trust at 
getahome.org/possibilities. 


Ill SI 



Hi®! 

JDIfflTin 


Watch at s eve 


sponsored by: 


HOTEL 

VERMONT 


d and cold temperatures 

th e enthusiasm 

LS3SS&- 

«C and at-risk teens. 



BIG PICTURE THEATER 

4B Carroll Pd. (all Pie. 100). WahsBeld, 496* 


Cinderella 


BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Get Hard 


CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 




Insurgent (2D & 3D) 

The Second Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel 




Get Hard 
Home (2D & 3D) 

Run All Night 
Marigold Hotel 

Insurgent (2D & 3D) 


Get Hard 
Home (2D & 3D) 
Run All Night 


MAJESTIC 10 

190 Boxwood Sc (Maple tree Pla 
Corneis), Williston 878.2010. 


Insurgent (2D & 3D) 


Get Hard 
Home (2D & 3D) 

Run All Night 
Marigold Hotel 
friday 3 — thursday 9 

Insurgent (2D & 3D) 

Get Hard 
Home (2D & 3D) 

The Second Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel 


ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

ex. 879-6S43, 


Insurgent (2D & 3D) 

The Second Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel 


The Second Best Exotic 
Marigold Hotel 
Still Alice 

What We Do in the Shadows 




Insurgent (2D Si 3D) 
Get Hard 
Home (2D & 3D) 






Insurgent (2D&3D) 

Get Hard 
Home (2D & 3D) 

"The Stratford Festival: 
King John (Wed only) 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

Zdl North Main SC. Barre, 479-9621, 

Home (2D & 3D) 

friday 3 — thursday 9 
Home (2D & 3D) 

THE SAVOY THEATER 




STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


Marigold Hotel 
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LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 








NEW ON VIDEO 


THE IMITATION GAME***l/2 This biopic 

INTERSTELLAR ***1/2 Earth's last hope Is a newly 

Hathaway and Jessica Chastain. (169 min. PG-13; 
reviewed by M.H. 11/12) 


Club ) directed. (115 min. R: reviewed by R.K. 12/17) 
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VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


More movies! 


festivals at venues other 
than cinemas can be found 
in the calendar section. 


MOVIES YOU MISSED 


Y MARGOT HARRISON 


s: GOD HELP THE GIRL 


and low on plot 

Eve (Emily Browning) is a twentysomething 

guitarist James (Oily Alexander), whoS frustrated 




Should you catch up with them on DVD or VOD. or keep missing them? 


WHAT I'M WATCHING 



This week I'm watching: 

ONCE UPON A TIME IN MEXICO 







READ THESE EACH WEEK ON THE LIVE CULTURE BLOG AT 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 





802.860.2727 or 


Gameratisn Unbound: 

Drifting Into Sex and 
Parenthood without 
Marriage^s 


ISABEL V. 
SAWMILL 


Isabel V. Sawhill is a senior fellow in Economic Studies at the Brookings 
Institution. She serves as co-director of the Budgeting for National Priorities 
project and the Center on Children and Families. She served as Vice President 
and Director of the Economic Studies program from 2003 to 2006. Prior to 
joining Brookings, Dr. Sawhill was a senior fellow at The Urban Institute and 
served as an associate director at the Office of Management and Budget. 


Monday, April 6th • 4:30 p.m 

Silver Maple Ballroom 
Dudley H. Davis Center 


transfer credit evaluation and learn about what 
financial aid is available. 






DAVE LAPP 


fun stuff 


EDIE EVERETTE 


He'ftl&'toJt tfeai+A AhiUSeTriehtPcuili! 



MICHAEL DEFORGE 


LULU EIGHTBALL 







NEWS QUIRKS BY ROLAND SWEET 


MORE FUN! 

STRAIGHT DOPE (P.30) 
CROSSWORD (P.C-5) 
CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 




Curses, Foiled Again 

A burglar used the homeowner’s de- 
vices to log on to porn, YouTube and his 
Facebook account, but authorities in 
Monroe County, Fla., quickly identified 
him because he forgot to log off Facebook. 
Sheriff’s official Becky Herrin said the 
16-year-old suspect also ate a Pop Tart 
and drank a soda. ( Miami Herald) 
Burglary suspect Christopher Wallace, 

24, eluded sheriff's deputies in Somerset 
County, Maine, for several weeks but then 
unwittingly alerted them to his where- 
abouts by revealing on Snapchat that he 
had just returned home. A second post 
followed that deputies were at his home 
and coming inside, but he was hiding 
in a cabinet. Social media-monitoring 
deputies then headed for the cabinet and 
found “a pair of feet,” the sheriff’s depart- 
ment’s Facebook page reported. “The 
feet just so happened to be attached to a 
person, and that person was Christopher 
Wallace.” (Kennebec Morning Sentinel) 


SQUARE 

DANCING. 

Double Trouble 

Arthur Mondella, 57, spent five hours 
with investigators answering complaints 
that his New York City factory, which 
makes maraschino cherries, was dump- 
ing syrup and “cherry-related waste” in 
the waters around the warehouse. When 
agents noticed a flimsy shelving system 
attached to an office wall and asked 
Mondella about it, they said he excused 
himself, went into the bathroom and shot 
himself in the head. After the shoot- 
ing, agents were surprised to uncover 
“a huge marijuana-growing operation" 
underneath the warehouse, including 80 
pounds of pot, hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in cash and several high-end 
vehicles. (New York Daily News) 

Paper Tiger 

The developer of Tiger Woods' new 
restaurant in Jupiter, Fla., said it couldn’t 
be named after the golfer because Tiger 
Woods doesn't own commercial rights to 
his name. Nike does. (CNN) 


When Guns Are Outlawed 

Authorities accused Travis Lanning, 34, 
of beating a woman in her fifties with a 
weapon described as “a club with a spiked 
ball on the end” — known in medieval 
times as a mace. The Sacramento County 
Sheriff’s Department reported the wom- 
an wasn't robbed but said her attacker 
threatened to kill her. (Sacramento Bee) 

Slightest Provocation 

Eldridge Dukes, 58, told police in Baton 
Rouge, La., that he shot his 18-year-old 
son in the buttocks after the two argued 
because they were out of orange juice. 
(Baton Rouge’s Advocate) 

Police who responded to reports of a 
disturbance involving 20 to 30 teenagers 
in Burbank, 111., found that one 17-year- 
old girl had been stabbed several times in 
the back. Investigator Mike Dudio said 
the victim had gone to the “house of her 
adversary,” another 17-year-old girl, to 
confront her about "issues" the two were 
having on Twitter. (Chicago Tribune) 

Made in the Shade 

A London-based architectural firm 
announced it has developed a sky- 
scraper that doesn’t cast a shadow. NBB J 
explained the design involves a pair of 
precisely aligned towers with curved and 
angled facades that reflect sunlight to the 
street below and onto each other. “The 
No-Shadow Tower redirects sunlight to 
visibly reduce shadows at the base of the 
towers by 60 percent over typical build- 
ings,” a company official said. (Britain’s 
Telegraph) 

Do-Sl-Don’t 

Chinese officials are cracking down on 
square dancing, which is popular with 
elderly women known as "dancing gran- 
nies” who gather in public squares in 
large groups to perform. Concerned that 
the "over-enthusiasm of participants has 
dealt a harmful blow, with disputes over 
noise and venues,” Liu Guoyong, the chief 
of the government’s General Administra- 
tion of Sports Mass Fitness Department, 
said a panel will introduce 12 authorized 
routines and announce when they are 
permissible and the volume of the music. 
“The unified drills will help keep the 
dancing on the right track where they 
can be performed in a socially respon- 
sible way,” said fitness trainer Wang 
Guangcheng, a member of the panel. 

(BBC News) 



fun stuff 


FRAN KRAUSE 


deep dam \ms 



IN Ttffi THIRD GRADE, I WAS CAP-EFUL UIHEPE I 


POINTED m PENCIL. 



I WORMED IT WOULD AND SOMEONE WOULD 
SUDDENLY SHOOT inTAE GET HURT. 
DIRECTION IT POINTED, 


2 Have a deep, dark fear of your own? Submit it to cartoonist 
8 Fran Krause at deep-dark-fears.tumblr.com, and you may see 
5 ; your neurosis illustrated in these pages. 

I KAZ - 









percent air. Among its 37 other mostly worth- 
less ingredients are sugar, water, cornstarch, 
the emulsifier polysorbate 60, the filler 
sodium stearoyl lactylate and food color- 
ing. You can't get a lot of nutritious value by 
eating it. Now let’s consider the fruit known 
as the watermelon. Ids 91 percent water and 
6 percent sugar. And yet it also contains a 
good amount of vitamin C, lycopene and 
antioxidants, all of which are healthy for 
you. So if you are going to eat a whole lot of 
nothing, watermelon is a far better noth- 
ing than a Twinkle. Let that serve as an 
apt metaphor for you in the coming week. 

GEMINI (May 21-June 20): You may be 
as close as you have ever gotten to finding 
the long-lost Holy Grail — or Captain Kidd's 


both of these groups are wrong. Both have 
a simplistic, uninformed perspective. The 
more correct view is that some astrology is 
nonsense and some is a potent psychological 
tool. Some of it's based on superstition and 
some is rooted in a robust mythopoetic un- 
derstanding of archetypes, 
employ a similar appreciatioi 
you evaluate a certain influt 
rently making a big splash 
sense, this influence is like 
should be skeptical 


n your life. In one 
snake oil, and you 
another 

,e its good medicine that can truly heal. 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): According to 
the Biblical stories. Peter was Christs closest 
disciple but acted like a traitor when trouble 
came. After Christ was arrested, in the hours 


the astrological omens, I encourage you to 
identify the titillations that no longer provide 
you with the pleasurable jolt they once did. 
Acknowledge the joys that have grown stale 
and the adventures whose rewards have 
waned. It's time for you to go in search of 
a new array of provocative fun and games. 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov, 22-Dec. 21): The 
English writer William Wordsworth (1770- 
1830) wrote hundreds of poems. Among his 
most famous was "I Wandered Lonely as a 
Cloud," which is also known as “Dafrodils." 
The poem sprung from him after a walk he 
took with his sister around Lake Ullswater 
in the English Lake District. There they were 
delighted to find a long, thick belt of daffo- 
dils growing close to the water. In his poem, 


and seeing through the false appearances 
that everyone else regards as the gospel 
truth, i, for one, am thoroughly entertained! 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): How can you 
ripen the initiatives you have set in motion 
in recent weeks? Of the good new trends you 


as permanent enhancements in your daily 
rhythm? Is there anything you might do to 
cash in on the quantum leaps that have oc- 
curred, maybe even figure out a way to make 
money from them? Its time for you to shift 
from being lyrically dreamy to fiercely practi- 
cal. You're ready to convert lucky breaks into 
enduring opportunities. 


CHECK OUT ROB BREZSNY'S EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & DAILY TEXT MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


Channel 3 NEWS 

Saturday @ €> AM 


Sunday @ 8AM 
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SEVEN DAYS 


KRMMS 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WolVEN tofc^WSMEN 

FUNNY, LOYAL, ADVENTUROUS AND 

each other, right? © Retrotat2grl, 29. C] 
SOUTHERN OIRL UVING UP NORTH 


id. RanaPlata. 55. Cl 


FUNNY, CONSCIENTIOUS, DEDICATED 


W5MEN A&efai^MEN 

PRETTY, SWEET, OUTGOING, HONEST, 




ECLECTIC. HEALTHY. INDEPENDENT 


le. HeavenlyVT. 61. Cl 


FLEXIBLE, FUNNY AND READY 

together. EllieHeart G3. Cl 

OUTDOORSY ADVENTURES, TRAVELER. 
HAVE FUN 


SEXY AND SWEET 

CLEVER. HUMOROUS. CREATIVE, 
SENSIBLE. AFFECTIONATE 


MUST LOVE BACON AND DOGS 




(MJRioUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


WILD CHILD DIXIE 

JOYFUL, ELEGANT NATURE GIRL 

ADVENTUROUS WATER BABE 

SPIRITED, PLAYFUL, QUIET. 
THOUGHTFUL, MULTIFACETED 

true that I'm curious, engaging 


LOYAL, KIND. GENEROUS 

BEAUTIFUL INSIDE AND OUT 

MEN Aeek^WSMEAl 

I WAS OLDER THEN- 

le PLAW46. 64, Cl 


PEN PAL FIRST, THEN WE SEE 

AVERAGE CUP OF JOE 

ADVENTURESOME WOODSWOMAN. 
PLEASE APPLY! 


I am a little shy at first but once 


apply! NAKAdventure. 29. Cl 
LAID-BACK. PASSIONATE FRIEND 

GOOD TIMES, LADIES 

Very laid-back. Just looking for FWB 

the wild side. elghtmush69. 24. d 
THE CLOCK IS RUNNING 

AMBITIOUS. GENUINE, CARING 


MAKING A FRESH START 

SINGLE AND READY TO MINGLE 

redlegandl2979. 42. Cl 
OUTDOORS LOVER 




a nice lady. DwayneD47. 48, Cl 




LONELY STONER NERD NEEDS LIFE 

NATIVE TEXAN FROM VERMONT 


EDGE OF BECOMING 




LETS HAVE COFFEE 

what you like. Like to cuddle, watch 


MEN Aeeteg, MEN 

DOWN TO EARTH 

KIND. GENTLE. YOUNG AT HEART 



SEVEN DAYS t 

HOOKERS 


W5ME.N 


MEN 



POLYAMOROUS MOUNTAIN BUTCH 


GIRLS JUST WANNA HAVE FUN 

SUB SLUT 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 

OKIES 


HAPPILY MARRIED. LOVE SEX. 

PLAYFUL. CURIOUS AND SEARCHING 

In all aspects. © LadyS91. 23, Cl 
TAKE A SWING IN HAMMOCK 

RAINBOW UNICORN SEEKS EROTIC 
ADVENTURES 

LONELY GIRL LOOKING FOR PLAYMATE 


HIGH ENERGY FOR YOU 

NEXUS-BOUND LOVER 


LOVE SEX WITH SEXY WOMEN 


LICK U LONG TIME 

or more. I like to eat (lick). dryer2014 39 
EXPLORING BOUNDARIES AND LIMITS 


edge. My partners ALWAYS come 


SEX IS NECESSARY FOR HAPPINESS 


POLY-CURIOUS 

LOOKING OUT OF THE BOX 


ADVENTUROUS COUPLE NEW TO SCENE 

BLOND BOMBSHELL AND HER 
LUMBERJACK 

SHE IS INSATIABLE 

SEXY. FIT COUPLE SEEKING FUN! 

you will, too! hotyoungcoupleVT. 25. Cl 
SENSUAL ADVENTURE WITH SEXY 


FUN TIMES 


POLY COUPLE ON THE PROWL 

play a little. DD-free. both are athletes 
be best. © Poly_Peeps. 32. Cl 







QJoia wiAe. couMAefio'i it 

ASK 

ATHENA 

A while back, my boyfriend was getting together 
regularly with another girl to play music. I got a 
bit jealous and asked him not to see her anymore. 
With some resistance, he did stop. Recently I met 
someone in my grad program who is male and asked 
me to have lunch with him. I feel like if I did that 
I would be a hypocrite, and yet I think it would be 
fun to have lunch with this guy. I told my boyfriend 
about the situation, and he said, "Go for it. You are a 
free woman." Why does it make me feel bad ... or like 
it would be giving him a free pass to do the same? 

He seems not to care what I do and with whom. He 
always just says, "I trust you." But I end up feeling like 
he doesn't care. Am I being a controlling bitch? 




CowtAoftBii eak 1 ? 


How do I put this? You're kind of acting like a jerk. 

Listen, everyone gets jealous sometimes. Maybe 
the new girl at your boyfriend's office is super cute, or 
your guy smiles a little too long at the bartender at 
your local pub. But unless he's straight-up flirting, you 
need to chill. 

It's completely unfair to restrict your boyfriend 
from jamming with another woman if you make a 
lunch date with another guy. It is hypocritical for you 
to tell him he cant and you can. Why do you get to 
make new friends and connections when he doesn't? 
I'd understand your apprehension if he'd cheated on 
you in the past — but it sounds like he's got a clean 
record. So what's up? 

If you're truly this concerned about what might 
happen when your boyfriend is alone with another 
woman, I'm concerned for your relationship. So what 
if he and this musician have something in common? 
You and this grad student may connect on levels that 
you and your boyfriend don't, and that's OK. You can’t 
expect your partner to tick off every single box for you 
— and vice versa. Those expectations are too big, lady. 

I believe men and women can be friends. I really 
do. Even men and women who are in romantic 
relationships with someone else. I think it's healthy 
and mature. Want to know a sign of a successful 
relationship? It's one in which both partners have the 
freedom to live their lives like they always have. The 
difference is that now they have someone to come 
home to and share their adventures with. 

I don't think there is any hidden meaning or 
psychological game in him telling you to go out for 
lunch. What he's saying is that he trusts you. Now you 
need to learn to trust him. 

Yours, 


, Need advice? 

You can send your own question to 

her at askathena@sevendaysvt.cc 


a 


GREAT SMILE AT STONE SOUP 

chance? When: Friday, March 27, 2015. Where: 
Stone Soup. You: Man. Me: Woman. £912859 

STEPHANIE SMC 

St. Mike's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912858 


isPb 


■ I W Mv If you've been 
spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


FAMILY TABLE WAITRESS 

You: Woman. Me: Man. 091285S 
CHAMPLAIN LANES FRIDAY THE 13TH 

When: Friday, March 13, 201S, Where: Champlain 
Lanes. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912852 

HISPANIC WOMAN IN ESSEX HANNAFORD 

March 23. 2015. Where: Hannaford in 

MOE'S SUNDAY NIGHT 

Where: Moe's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912849 
EYE ROLLER AT THREE PENNY 

in Montpelier. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912848 


ROCK POINT 

When: Thursday, March 19, 2015. Where: on 
the go. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912847 

HEY. I LOVE YOU. E. 

When: Friday. March 20, 2015. Where: in our 
snow globe. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912844 

HEY. BEE MAN... 

Wednesday. March 18, 2015. Where: at the hive 
iu: Man. Me: Woman. 0912837 


ONE YEAR AGO EVERYTHING CHANGED 

some night When: Thursday. March 20. 2014. 
Where: Essex. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912843 


OLD SPOKES HOME 


When: Thursday. March 19. 2015. Where: Oid 
Spokes Home. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912842 


© When: Wednesday. March 18, 2015. Where: 
Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912841 

ARH, REMEMBER OUR WEDDING DAY 

Amsterdam. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912840 


BREAKFAST SANDWICH FOR YOUR OOG 

February 22, 2015. Where: Cambridge Village 
Market. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912839 


Wednesday. March 18, 201S. Where: River 
Town. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912838 

RITE AID BRISTOL 

You? When: Monday. March 23. 2015. Where: 
Bristol. You: Woman. Me: Man. 09128S1 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDE. HANNAFORD, BARRE 

drinks. When: Tuesday. March 17. 2015. Where: 
Hannaford. Barre. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912834 

3 A.M. (YOU) MUST BE LONELY 

Tick"). When: Monday, March 16, 2015. Where: 
Three Needs. You: Man. Me: Man. 0912833 


reality: us. When: Tuesday. March 17. 2015. Where: 
my bed. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912832 

ORGANIC MAN 

Hannaford. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912831 
SPICY CHECKOUT BOY 

happen. When: Monday. March 16. 2015. Where: 
City Market You: Man. Me: Man. 0912830 

DREAM BOY 

it's all just a dream? When: Sunday. March 15, 2015. 
Where: all around. You: Man. Me: Woman. 0912829 

A FRIEND OF RUMPHIUS 

again. When: Friday, March 13, 2015. Where: We 
shared a cab. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0912827 



We offer 40 in-demand majors 
featuring hands-on learning, 
and instructors with 
real-world experience. 


Registertoday ai vtc.edu/open-house. 


VERMONT TECH 
WILLISTON CAMPUS 
OPEN HOUSE 


OPEN HOUSE: 
Saturday, April 11 


VERMONT TECH 




EARLY BIRD DEADLINE MAY 11 

Buy online at jaypeakresort.com or skiburke.com 


BURKE 



GET ON THE ROAD TO THE FINAL POUR! 


SEVEN DAYS ' jL 

VERMONTrymt 

brew!£p 

BRACKE 


Now through April 3rd 


Vote for your favorite local brews at sevendaysvt.com/brew-bracket 
for your chance to win Three Penny Taproom swag. 






Have no trans fats or 
hydrogenated oils 

Absolutely no artificial 
colors or flavors 


Never contain artificial 
preservatives 




p-startybosday 


WITH B2LD- NEW 


krum; 

CHEE7 


Chock full of amazing chemicals 
f safety as yet undeterminedJ 

Loaded with artificial colors and flavors 
so kidz love ‘eml 


Artificial preservatives keep if fresh up 
fo seven years! 


UmmHU Market and Cafe 

EATING IS BELIEfrl 


222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.863.2569 • WWW.HEALTHYLIVINGM 





